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THE MYSTERY OF DAWN. 


CRATURE ~ 
Over the far hills creeping, creeping, 
SC] PNCE mw oD Comes the light of another world, 
Kissing the fields as they lie a sleeping, 
HISTOR ww SR Staining the cloud-flags, dawn unfurled. 


Kae AR wR WS je First a silence—then birds a_ twitter, 





Half-hushed song from a leaf-hid nest; 


HOME ww BS !FW Rainbows over the grasses. glitter, 
‘ While the light grows from east to west. 
-BSOCIETY~ ~ aie nies 
d See! it whitens from hills to zenith— 
; TRAVEL ww &! Hush! is it not some strange new light ? 


Who can tell what the wonder meaneth? 


MU SIC ; [his is the day we lost last night! 


Mary Chandler Jones. 
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, es cet lass matter. | 
HE really bright feature of the 
| situation in this country is the 
ncrease in the wages of working 
eople in almost every branch of 
his increase began about 
six W 5 Some of our Massa- 


chusetts woollen mills were among 
make an advance in the 


uc > 

pay of their operatives. The great 
ron industry followed; then came 
the cotton mills; and within the past 
fortnight, or since the beginning of 
May, the rise has been general every- 
where. W iges are among the last 


things to recover after a period of 
commercial depression, and the fact 
that they are now universally tend- 
ing upwards is as good a sign as 
anyone can ask that good times are 
coming — are actually here. 


[' has been foreseen that the Ger- 
man Reichstag would disfavor 
the bill for the restriction of freedom 
ind of the press which 
Emperor William demanded, but it 

dly expected that the offend- 
g measure would be thrown out by 
a vote so emphatic. This is the 





most significant incident in recent 
European politics. It surpasses in 
real interest the Asiatic war, the 


n 


constitutional agitation in England, 
the shifting alliances, triple and 


other, of the powers. For it marks 
the quiet and effective refusal of the 
German people —a people bred to 
submission to the most offensive 
militarism and the most arrogant 
assumption of the ‘divine right ’— 
to yield their privileges of free 
speech public discussion. It 
asa distinct democratic meaning. 
Wom \N suffrage has gained a 

substantial success in Utah, 
where the constitution, on whose 
adoption the new state is to be ad- 
mitted to the Union, gives women 
al the political privileges of men 


and expressly 
abridgment ¢ 
hold Office 


forbids the denial or 
of the right to vote or 
On account of sex. It is 


cl Bt aos ; 

we understood that this pro- 
ston of the constitution was 
S€cured by tl 


2€ Mormon majority in 
ion, against the efforts 
ile’ minority ; the idea 
a political advantage 


the convent 
of the * Gent 
being that 





SATURDAY, 


would be gained for the Mormon 
element through the votes of the 
women. But this probably will do 
no harm. ‘The constitution is in 
most respects admirable. It forbids 
polygamy, guarantees religious free 
dom, establishes free schools and is 
otherwise abreast of the times 

HE vast extent and variety of 

the resources of this country 
have had an illustration in the cold 
snap which is just passing off. This 
unexpected May frost, following the 
warm weather which had brought 
vegetation forward, swept the coun 
try from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic in a broad bell through the 
northern fruit-growing section, 
Millions of dollars worth of grapes 
alone were destroyed in the region 
extending through New York state 
westward. But accompanying the 
reports of this devastation come as 
surances of a superabundant cereal 
crop from the great wheat and corn 
producing states, a phenomenal peach 
crop in New Jersey and Delaware, 
and food enough for the world all 
around. 

FUND has been started to erect, 

on the western end of the Isle 
of Wight, in place of the Nodes 
Beacon, a monolith of granite dedi- 
cated to Tennyson. It is to be 
called the Tennyson Beacon. If 
that memorial to a great man is 
most fitting which combines with 
beauty and appropriateness the qual- 
ity of usefulness to mankind, then 
this beacon will indeed be worth 
erecting. It will take the impres- 
sive form of an Iona cross. It will 
stand, as is appropriate, upon ground 
frequented by Tennyson. Moreover, 
it will have that particular kind of 
usefulness which has inspired poets 
from the earliest days; it will be a 
sure sign to the mariner. A memo- 
rial building to Tennyson might be 
beautiful and useful, but it would 
lack the romantic interest which 
always clings to a sea-mark. 

For a poet no memorial could be 
more suitable. Every sea-captain 
about to enter the Solent will be 
warned by the Tennyson Beacon to 
look out for the heavy tide. Every 
sailor who passes the Isle of Wight 
to the south’ard will know the name 
of the poet whose last song was of 
the sea. The number of: ships that 
pass this point is enormous, and 
some are American ships. So there 
is reason why America should furnish 
her complement of the six thousand 
dollars necessary for the erection of 
the monument. 


MAxY good things are remem- 

bered and said of Prof. Seelye 
of Amherst College, who died a few 
days ago, and he deserves them. 
There is one tradition which will 
doubtless remain unique for a long 
time. It is that, in returning an 
account of his expenses in the elec- 
tion of 1874, when he was chosen a 
Representative in Congress from 
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Massachusetts, the price of the single 
postage stamp which carried his 
letter accepting the nomination made 
up the sum of his expenditures. 
hose were the days of three-cent 
postage, however. It is possible, of 
course, to lay too much stress upon 
this incident, and it is unfair to con 
trast it with elections in these later 
days which cost candidates a great 
What Prof. Seelye 
did not pay of the expenses of his 
campaign was paid by others who 
had an interest in sending him to 
Congress; and the real significance 
of it all is that they wanted him so 
much as to be willing to assume all 
expense, while Prof. Seelye cared so 
little for political preferment as to 
put out no money for brass bands 
or fireworks or any of the other 
usual means of inspiration. 


deal of money. 





DEMOCRACY AND PURE WATER. 

aa E people, even at the end of 

the century, have some faith 
in ideas. Among these ideas they 
have some faith in Democracy. 
When people urge on 
the Philistines of the world 
that the success of the government 
of cities in the management of 
schools and the management of 
water shows that the same govern- 
ments might be entrusted with other 
cares, the immediate reply is, “ Oh, 
you will get into politics! You will 
have very incompetent men in your 
places of administration, and the 
whole thing will be run as a ‘job.’” 

Then those of tas who believe in 
democracy hark back in a pitiless 
way to the success of the great ex- 
periments we have tried. We re- 
mark innocently and blandly that 
the administration of the schools is 
certainly very good, that the admin- 
istration of the parks is such as 
commands universal respect, that 
the complicated work of the over- 
seers of the poor is carried out with 
intelligence and system such as com- 
mands the admiration of experts in 
all parts of the world. The object 
of the present article is to speak of 
the singular success of the different 
water departments of the state. And 
I am led to write it because I have 
been reading the report of the State 
Board of Health upon a Metropoli- 
tan Water Supply. 

It should be observed that every- 
thing that is said about jobs and 
politics, as interfering with the wise 
and brave administration of affairs, 
can be said as to the probabilities in 
the matter of the distribution of 
water. There is no better chance 
for jobbery and corruption than in 
a transaction which, on the one 
hand, looks out over the whole of 
New England, and, on the other 
hand, has to attend to a specific fau- 
cet in a _ tenement-house on the 
South Cove. 

When we ask that government 
may be made strong enough to take 
charge of the railways of the state, 
or of the lighting of the streets, or, 


these 


_ our modern life. 
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in a larger sphere yet, of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, we are told 
that such business implies political 
jobbery and will be badly done. On 
the other hand, when we receive the 
report of the Metropolitan Water 
Commission, or of the Water Board 
of the city of Boston, we finda rec- 
ord of triumphs such as angels 
might be proud of, and we find that 
by some mystery —is it what Mr. 
Bancroft would have called the great 
mystery of democracy ?— the right 
man has been put into the right 
place. 

To name a few of these men: the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and in- 
directly the city Water Board, has 
had the benefit of the advice, the 
suggestion, the observation, the 
knowledge, and the comprehensive 
genius, of Mr. Hiram F. Mills. I 
suppose that I should have the sup- 
port of the experts in saying that 
Mr. Mills is the first authority in the 
world on the filtration of waters and 
of their purification so as to make 
them fit for use. Mr. Mills has the 
satisfaction at this moment of know- 
ing that the city of Haverhill has 
been rescued from a destructive epi- 
demic by agencies contrived by his 
wisdom, ingenuity, and courage. So 
many happy homes | dare not num- 
ber them, where people are uncon- 
scious of what they owe to him! All 
the same, they are homes which 
would have been desolated by death 
in the last year but for the wisdom 
and energy of this remarkable man. . 

In work of this kind, the Water 
Board and its engineers have had at 
their disposal the encouragement, the 
marvellous precision, and, once more, 
the comprehensive genius of Mr. 
Sedgwick, the professor of biology 
in the Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Sedgwick goes and comes in this 
community without any badge of 
the Legion of Honor upon his 
breast; but it is observable that 
when from Europe we receive visits 
from gentlemen who command the 
highest respect in scientific circles 
there, they ask us instantly how they 
are to find and how they are to hear 
Professor Sedgwick. Among the 
authorities of the world in water 
bacteriology at this moment is this 
gentleman. Somehow a democratic 
government has found the means of 
enlisting him in its affairs. 

To study the effects of the storage 
of water in great reservoirs — this 
makes one of the new problems of 
Will your water 
remain pure? Is it true that stag- 
nant water becomes foul? What are 
the causes of the coloration of every 
October in the Boston waters? What 
are the dangers of that coloration ? 
What is its degree? Here area set 
of problems before which the wis- 
est observer of the beginning of this 
century might well have quailed. 
Everyone of the subjects thus re- 
ferred to has been studied with cour- 
age which is careful, or, if you please, 
with care which is brave, by Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, the accom- 
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plished engineer of the Boston Water 
Board. Mr. Fitzgerald 
have the faculty of collecting around 
him gentlemen of his own spirit, his 
own breadth, and his own accuracy. 
Within the last year, two of the 
young gentlemen of his staff have 
devised a new thermometer, the 
of which seems likely to revolution 
ize the whole business of observation 
with regard to the character of 
water in deep reservoirs. We will 
not pretend here to describe this re 
markable instrument. ‘The gentle 


seems to 


use 


men most interested will probably 
publish their own description in 
their own way. This is certain, 


that the engineer’s office of the Bos 
ton water-works has proved to bea 
central place to which the engineers 
and masters of hygiene in every part 
of the world are 
information 


obliged to turn for 
essential to the health 
of cities. 

Each of the gentlemen whom we 
have named, if he 


article, would say 


should read this 
that the list of 
such triumphs was quite incomplete 
without a reference to the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards and their as 
the Institute of 
And the public ought to pay 
its best compliment to that 
tute, for the with which it 
has so chosen its professors and in 
structors that, for any matter of es 
sential importance in the adminis 
tration of the Massachusetts 
can look to them confidently. ‘This 
is no place for an explanation in de 
tail of the 
which the people in charge 
been able to speak with authority as 
to the quality of the 
they distribute, which they 
distribute, or 
to distribute. 
will the 
several water 


sistants in lechnol 


ogy. 
Insti 
wisdom 


State, 


exquisite processes by 


have 
waters which 
ought to 
which they 
But any 

annual 
boards 


ought not 
person who 
the 


reports, as 


read report of 
some one has said, more interesting 
by far than the average novel 
know how much we are indebted to 
the modest laboratory work of the 
gentlemen and of the lady to whom 
we have referred. 

To obtain the work, in the public 
service, of such people —and it 
would be easy to extend this list so 
that it should be a 
twenty others — is a crowning illus- 
tration of the success in government 
of a pure democracy like that of 
Massachusetts, 

EDWARD FE, 


will 


catalogue of 


HALE. 


THE STRIKE MUST GO. 


x a thoughtful man should be 

asked today what was the coun- 
try’s sorest need, he could hardly 
do better than reply that its sorest 
need was a tribunal established by 
law, to which disputes between em- 


ployer and employee should be 
referred and from whose decisions 
there should be no appeal. The 


tremendous strike, which tied up the 
western coast, last summer, suspend- 
ing travel, paralyzing trade and by 
so doing inflicting incalculable 
injury on the general public, demon. 
strated the necessity which exists 
for the creation of such a tribunal 
One may well blush with shame 
for these United States of America 


—that is to say, for government of ° 


the people—when he reflects that 
for several weeks in the summer of 
1894 no railroad car was permitted 
to enter or to leave San Francisco. 
Travelers who happened to be in 
California at that time were virtu- 
ally held as prisoners. Some of 
them had business or other engage- 
ments of the first importance in the 
East, some were invalids who were 
pining for home, some had been 
summoned by telegraph to the bed- 
side of dying relatives or friends. 
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jut none of them could 


get 


away. 


Not a train could be induced to 
leave San Francisco for money or 
love. Who was in the right in that 
strike or in any strike in which the 


people as a W hole are involved, does 
not matter so far as the point which 
we are considering is concerned. 
The salient fact is that a great strike 
is a great public nuisance, a crime 
the weal, a grave 
menace of the prosperity and com 
fort of the masses. 


against common 


(he crying demand, therefore, a 
demand which is growing in volume 
and in earnestness every bour, is, a 
we have said, for a tribunal 
the 


which shall deal decisively with 


com 
confidence 
the 

Voluntary 
well when the 


manding general 


disputes in question. 
arbitration is all very 
parties to a disagreement will volun 
But the trouble is 
that as a rule when the disagreement 


tarily arbitrate 


is of a they will 


What 
tration in 


serious nature not 


is needed is compulsory arbi 
that 
is compulsory arbitration 


Attention Is 


the sense a law suit 


freshly directed to 


this burning question by an article 


last number of 
Review. 


which appears in the 
the University Law 
article, after pointing out the defects 


his 


of voluntary and compulsory arbi 
tration, proposes a remedy ‘The 
next step we trust will be,” it says, 


‘*to discover that the existing courts 
of equity 
prepared tribunals for this purpose ; 


are adequate and ready 


and a short statute would be ample 
which should require that the regu 
lations and dealings of every corpo 
ration enjoying a franchise from the 
nation 


fair, and that 


State or shall be just and 


courts of equity shall 
have jurisdiction to enforce this rule 
by the ordinary proceedings.’ 

Che Outlook, of New York, which 
has devoted considerable thought to 
the labor question, thinks favorably 
of this remedy suggested by the Law 


“a 
Review, since it ‘‘recognizes tl 
fundamental principle that all ques 
tions arising between great public 
corporations and _ their 
should be settled not by 


between 


ie 


employees 
a conflict 
the employer and the em 
ployee, but by the decision of an 
impartial tribunal, enforced, as 
other decisions of law are enforced, 
on the parties to the controversy.” 

Nobody questions the right of 
employees to strike; nobody ques- 
tions the right of employers to meet 


or resist the demands of strikers. 

But these rights must not be exer 
b 

cised so as to conflict with the 


rights of the majority of the people 
who have nothing whatever to do 
with strikes, are not responsible 
for them and should not be made to 
suffer because of them. rhe strike 
of last summer, in all that it involved, 
was a blot upon our civilization ; 
it was worthy of barbarians and the 
dark ages. But what assurance is 
there that it will not be repeated 
some of these days? We may be 
confident that it will be, unless the 
people are wise enough promptly to 
find and enforce an adequate pre- 
ventive measure. 

Probably until the end of time 
there will be more or less friction 
growing out of the relations which 
capital and labor bear to each other. 
But the strike of the California 
variety must go, since our govern- 
ment proceeds on the level headed 
theory that everybody is of more 
account than anybody. Thestrike of 
last summer proceeded on the theory 
that the parties to the strike were of 
more account than everybody and 
that everybody could properly be 
made to suffer intolerably until em- 
ployer and employee came to an 
understanding. 

Ws. H. McELrRoy. 


STREETS OF BOSTON SIXTY YEARS 
AGO. 

ty looking back sixty years, while 
walking through 

lanes and places of this generation, 

would hardly more 

than half a dozen streets that looked 


as they did then. There are a 
— Louisburg square, Mrytle, Pinck 


streets, courts, 
one 


recognize 


few 


ney, Chestnut, Ash, Joy, Irving, 
Allen, Poplar, Chamber, Fayette, 
lileston which have varied very 
little Fort Hill, Beacon and Charter 


streets were the fashionable parts of 
that time. The 
which were paved had the old-fash 
ioned pavements, 


Boston at streets 
cobble-stone 
which were not very comfortable to 
drive over. 

At that time there were four hun- 


dred and eight streets, lanes, courts, 


squares and places. The directory 
of 1894 shows that there are_ now 
3914. Many of these streets ire 
duplicated by having the same 


names in the city proper and in East 
ind South Boston, Brighton, Charles 


town, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
West Roxbury, Roxbury, and Roslin 
dale Yet there are 78 names of 


streets, 60 years ago, which are not 
in the directory of 1894. A few of 
these have disappeared by reason of 
the changing and widening of streets. 
Some have been changed by a street 
being continued and connected with 
another, taking the name of the one 
to which it has been annexed 

Etna place, in School street, was 
taken away when the Parker House 


was built. Ann street was changed 


to North street when stores were 
erected on Ann street The mer 
chants did not like the reputation 


which Ann street had, and petitioned 
to have its name changed to North 


street \tkinson street commenced 
at Milk and ended at the head of 
Russia wharf. When Post Office 


square was opened, it was changed 
to Congress, as this street ended at 
Milk. Belknap street 


to Joy street 


was changed 
The colored people 


petitioned for this change, as Joy 
street commenced at Beacon and 
ended at Pinckney, while Bel- 


knap commenced and ended at Cam 
bridge street. Bromfield place was 
closed up when the Granite stores 
were erected on the south side of 
Bromfield Botolph street 
was changed to Irving street forty 
years ago. 


street. 


Commercial avenue was 
out when Atlantic avenue 
was opened. Distillhouse street was 
where Indiana street is on the east 
side of Washington street; Distill 
house square was the bottom of Sud- 
bury street. 


C losed 


Front street ran from Essex to 
Northampton and is now Harrison 
avenue, where from Castle street to 
Dover one would see the bowsprits 
of vessels extending over into the 
street in those days. Gibbs’ lane 
was destroyed when Fort Hill was 
cut down. Graphic court was about 
where Weeks and Potter’s store is 
on Washington street, and ran 
through to Hawley street. Harleena 
place was another little place run- 
ning from Washington street, where 
Macullar, Parker & Co.’s store is. 
Ives street was the continuation of 
Chardon street, which street it is 
called now. Kuhn place was on 
Tremont street opposite the Win- 
throp school and was closed out 
when the street was widened and 
new buildings erected. 

Montgomery place was recently 
changed to Bosworth street. Morton 
place was taken for the continuation 
of Arch street, which at that time 
ran from Franklin to Summer street. 
There was an arch at the beginning 
of it at Franklin street. Over the 
arch were rooms occupied by the 
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Boston bridge. It y 
Free Bridge in thos 
street is now Federal! 
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lin, Theatre alley was 
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to Dock 


peared when Devons! 
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of chop houses it 
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Village. Suffolk street 


Castle street to Dedhan 
Shawmut avenue, running 
Washington _ street 
street. 
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a bad reputation, filled 
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this, in too many instances, is about 
what has come to pass. 
tion, to do 
away with the necessity of particu 
larizing it. 

rhe Legislature, one may grant, 
is as honest as the people who elect 
it; but people honest are 
not, in all cases, equally subject to 
temptation, and the greater the 
temptation the greater the strength 
resist it. A 


lhe situa 


alas, is so notorious as 


equally 


needed to system of 
government is wise in proportion as 
it fortifies situations of exceptional 
temptation with exceptional induce 
ments to withstand it, so that no 
part of the system, if possible, shall 
call for exceptional integrity in those 
administer it. A free 
ment, bear in mind, is 
than the 
with 


who govern 
morally no 
stronger 


or its cit 


average integrity 


izens, reference to 


which, accordingly, the several parts 


should be devised. he 


average 
integrity. of its citizens, in other 
words, is the keynote to which all 


the modulations of the system must 


be referred if the working is to 


harmonious and the fabri 
But the 
provision in hand calls for abnormal 
integrity in 
it. 

The power of corruption, roughly 
speaking, is inversely as the number 
of people on whom it acts, corrupti 


prove 


endure. constitutional 


those who administer 


bility being equal wherefore, a 
given force of corruption applied 
under this condition toa hundred 


electors ( the Legislature ) is a thou 
sand-fold greater than when applied 
to a hundred thousand electors (the 
and the 


strain, would have to be a 


j 


people ), former, equally to 


bear the 


thousand-fold more honest than the 


latter: whereas, it is conceded on 
all sides, they are not a whit more 
honest. lhe conclusion is unescap 


able, though exaggerated quantita 
tively, as usually happens when de 
are applied to 
probable matter. But the quality of 
the conclusion is clear. Making on 
behalf of the Legislature due allow 
ance for the concentration of re 
sponsibility and for the fear of ex 
posure as a deterrent of special 
power to men of standing and ambi- 
tion, and taking no account, on the 
other hand, of the superior patriot- 
ism of the people collectively, the 
Legislature, beyond dispute, is more 
liable to be swayed by corruption 
than the people are. Che relative 
hazard of election by the people, and 
election by their representatives, it 
is not too much to say, I think, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of election 
by the people. ‘The flood of corrup 
tion that spreads without harm over 
the popular plain may become in the 
representative channel a torrent 
which sweeps everything before it. 
In truth, it may be safely laid 
down as a rule, I believe, that a 
representative democracy, if it would 
last half as long as some of the 
worst despotisms of the past, must 
within the limits of feasibility mini- 
mize the operation of the represen- 
tative principle, and maximize that 
of the democratic one. The fate of 
the people, that is to say, is safer in 
their own hands than in the hands 
of their representatives, and is safer 
in proportion to the degree in which, 
without violating feasibility, they 
take it into their own hands, or, 
where this is impossible, keep their 
hands firmly on their representatives. 
This rule is doubly salutary, in my 
judgment; for, if observed, it will 
serve in the highest degree to dis- 
cipline the people in self-govern- 
ment, while reducing their represen- 
tatives to the lowest number feasi- 
ble and rigidly enforcing the ac- 
countability of these. In a faithful 
and enlightened observance of this 


monstrative forms 
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rule, | do not doubt, lies the hope of 
the republic. ‘ Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty’; and it is from 
the people who enjoy the liberty 
that the price is exacted. 

Assuredly, to return from this 
wider view, the representatives of 
the people, in the case under con- 


sideration, have exhibited their 
unfitness for the trust confided to 
them. Not to heed this exhibition 


is to default in the payment of the 
price of liberty—a towards 
civil bankruptcy. ‘The case may be 
summed up in a word. 


step 


Legislators, 
morally, as I have said, are in gen 
eral no better o1 than their 
constituents, but they need to bea 
great deal better to withstand the im 


worse 


proper influences besetting them in 
the exercise of this power. Hereis the 
trouble the point, he 
State Legislatures, experience has 
shown, as might 
not the 


de positaries of the power. 


this is 


have fore 
most fit 


reason 
told, are simply 


In these 
considered a curious felicity, as well 
is a striking fact, that 
mode to 


are turning, 


circumstances, it may be 


the substitu 
which all 


tional thoughts 
which the Conven 
tion of 1787 unanimously rejected, is 
not only free from the defect that 


the Fathers overlooked in the mode 


and 


they adopted, but has the chief 
merit that recommended the mode 
to their adoption; nay, combines 


the fullest possible freedom from the 
defect with the fullest 
session of the merit. 
Of the ‘double advantage’ which 
Mr. Madison points the part 
mainly recommending the provision, 
undeniably, is the 
to the State 
such anagency in.the formation of 
the Federal Government as must 
secure the authority of the former, 
and may form a convenient link be 
tween the two This ad 
vantage, it argument to 
show, is more completely realized in 
election by the people of a state than 
in election by the legislature, seeing 
that, other things being equal, the 
authority of the sovereign, as already 
pointed out, must always be safer 
in his own hands than in the hands 
of his deputies; and, if other things 
in this relation are not equal, it is 
only because the people not merely 


possible pos 


out, 


advantage of 


‘ giving Governments 


systems. 
needs no 


have a stronger motive than the 
Legislature has to choose wisely, 
but are more competent to do it, 
partly for the reason that their 


motive is stronger, and partly on 
account of the safety there is in the 
multitude of counsellors, not omit- 
ting, what indeed is chief of all, the 
impossibility of bribing or fixing a 
whole people: the inequality of 
other things strengthens the con- 
clusion. 

As tothe validity of the conclu- 
sion, there appears to me no room 
for doubt. In election by the legis- 
latures, the states, as states, do not 


share in ‘the formation of the 
Federal Government.’ The legis- 
lature of a state is not the state, 


any more than an attorney in fact is 
the principal who appoints him. 
Che state is the body politic ; which 
institutes the government whereof 
the legislature is a part, defines its 
powers, and alters or abolishes it at 
will, subject only to the will of the 
United States as expressed in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The people of a state are the state ; 
and in their election of senators the 
state, as such, would share in ‘the 
formation of the Federal Govern- 
ment ’ directly and individually, not 
indirectly and vicariously, as in the 
present mode: the state would act 
for itself, asimmediately as in elevat- 
ing its chief magistrate, or establish- 
ing its fundamental law. And in 


3 


thus acting, while it would forge 
more effectually the ‘link between 
the two systems,’ it would have its 
‘authority’ in its own keeping ; and 
its honor, too, which in particular is 


more than can be justly said at 
present. 
To the other recommendatory 


claim, mentioned by Mr. Madison, 
probably little or no thought was 
given, although it presents the 
motive of the provision as contra- 
distinguished from election by the 
people, it being in those days gen- 
erally assumed that ‘a select ap- 
pointment,’ in the formation of the 
government itself equally with that 
of its subordinate agencies, was pro- 
moted, if not guaranteed, by the in- 
direct method of choice ; which then 
obtained to such a degree that in no 
less than eight of the thirteen States 


the governor was chosen by the 
legislature, and in one of these, 


Marytand, even the state senators 
were not directly by the 
people, but by a body of electors 
whom the people chose every five 
years for this purpose only. 

On account of the very preva- 
lence of the indirect method in this 
application, however, it is likely to 
have been accepted without much 
consideration, being agreed to as an 
agency with which the public was 
familiar and not dissatisfied. The 
provision in this aspect does not 
seem to have excited discussion. 
The Convention, acquiescing in the 
prevailing view, would appear simply 
to have followed, without question, 
the precedent set by the Colonies 
and States. But the precedent is no 
longer valid; it is reserved. ‘This 
form of indirect selection, unlike 
natural selection, as the people have 
some to realize, does not result in 
‘the survival of the fittest.’ Every 
State, in the election of the govern- 
or as well as of both branches of the 
legislature, has discarded the in- 
direct method, while the United 
states, in the election of the Presi- 
dent, has reduced it in practice to 
an empty form, and, in the choice of 
Senators, demonstrated its humiliat- 
ing futility; the governments from 
which the framers of the Federal 
Government copied it have, without 
exception, blotted it from their con- 
stitutions: and in the. Federal 
Government, wherever it has not 
been virtually treated as a nullity, it 
has proved to bea scourge. The olig- 
archic notion that the people of the 
several States can not be trusted 
directly to choose the Federal Legis- 
lature as well asthe state legisla- 
tures is exploded. In its place is 
the homely notion that if they want 
this thing done faithfully they must 
do it themselves. 

Hence, election by the people, I 
repeat, has in the highest degree the 
main advantage of appointment by 
the legislature, without its fatal 
disadvantage in any degree, being 
strong where the latter is weak, and 
stronger than the latter where the 
latter is strongest. It betters the 
good points of the present mode, 
and caps them with its own good 
points. 

Moreover, it is called for by the 
theory of our institutions, to which, 
by another curious felicity, it re- 
sponds with exceeding completeness, 
so that one knows not whether it 
harmonizes more with the popular 
than with the federal element of our 
system; it is in thorough unison 
with both. To be sure, this in itself 
is not a decisive consideration, yet 
it goes happily with considerations 
that are decisive; it crowns the 
argument. 

Election by the people of the 
several states is under our political 
system the ideal mode of choosing 


chosen, 
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Senators; it is not alone theoreti- 
cally perfect, but practically the 
safest. And in this instance at any 
rate the sooner the real is made to 
square with the ideal the better ap- 
pointment by the state legislatures 
has lapsed into an evil that 
loudly for this reform. Let the 
voice of every good citizen swell the 
cry. ‘The evil certainly was never 
so manifest or so grievous as now 
and, while the method that permits 
it continues, will never, in all likeli- 
hood, be less flagrant. 
PAUL R. SHIPMAN. 
Edgewater Park, N./. 


cries 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 


HE tomb of Senmut, the famous 
architect of the temple of 
Queen Hatasu, has just been dis 
covered by Mr. Newberry of the 
Fund, and Professor Steindorff at 
Gurneh, consisting of three cham 
bers elaborately decorated. 

Professor Petrie announces that 
he has discovered the graves and 
remains of an hitherto unknown 
race on the soil of Egypt, and that 
his work the past season produces 
results “ filling the greatest blank in 
Egyptian history.’ He claims for 
thema period between the fourth and 
twelfth dynasties. This, if true, 
dispels the notion, at first conveyed, 
that he had found evidences of a 
pre-historic race. He thinks the 
race across between the Libyans 
and the Amorites. They used 
metal and flint, and the variety of 
fineness of their pottery is surpris- 
ing. Further and established evi 
dences of this remarkable discovery, 
between Ballas and Negada, will be 
welcomed by the 
world, 

Professor Adolf Erman, Ph. D., 
has just accepted the position of 
vice-president of the Egypt Explora 
tion Fund for Germany. 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
has been enriched by the chief re- 
sults of the excavations last year at 
Coptos by Mr. Petrie, which he con- 
siders to have yielded pre-historic 
fragments of archaic sculpture and 
terra cotta. Among the sculptures 
are the colossal head of a bird, a 
lion’s head, and the head of the god 
Minz, the rest of whose statue is 
en route. We cannot assert these 
remains to be pre-historic, but may 
indulge the fond belief that they 
belong to Egypt’s mythic era. 

Captain H. G. Lyons, R. E., of 
the Fund, has presented the same 
Museum with stele of the twelfth 
dynasty found on the site of the 
temple at Wady Halfa, and with 
two hieratic stele from the village 
of Mut in the Dakhla oasis, which 
refer to the artesian wells in that 
district and the water supply. 

The value of the Archeological 
Survey department of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, whose _ chief 
mission is the recording of impor- 
tant inscriptions, which are being 
constantly obliterated, is well illus- 
trated in a letter from Professor 
Sayce. At El-Kab, near an ancient 
well and under the cliff, he found a 
platform of rock which had been 
cut for the foundations of a chapel 
of some size. Here he discovered 
many texts relating to the Old 
Empire, including one of special 
value, as it gave the names of two 
temples built on the spot in the 
period of Pepi of the sixth dynasty. 
One of them was named <Kend-set 
(Corner of the Mountain). The 
texts are so numerous that weeks of 
labor would be required to transcribe 
them, 

At Esneh, the recently found 
paintings in two subterranean Coptic 
churches, Dr. Sayce says, are already 
nearly destroyed by the fanatical 


anthropological 
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Arabs. Of the few. still untouched 
paintings, he writes that 
representing the Virgin and Child is 
especially good, though it will prol 
ably have been destroyed by the 


One 


Mohammedan  iconoclasts before 
this letter reaches England.” 
w. C. W. 


THE NINTH SYMPHONY. 
FRENCH poet named Maurice 


sonchor has written a splendid 
poem for the choral portion of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. No 
better marriage of words and music 
could be devised. Here are the 
first and last stanzas of the Hymne 
des Temps Futurs: 
Oh! quel magnifique réve 
Vient illuminer mes yeux! 
Quel brillant soleil se leve 
Dans les purs et larges cieux! 
l'emps prédits par nos ancétres, 
lemps sacrés, c’est vous enfir 
Car la joie emplit les étres 
rout est beau, riant, divin ! 
Paix et joie a tous les hommes 
Dans les siécles a venir! 
Mais Celui par qui nous sommes 


C’est Lui seul qu’il faut bénis 
Les cieux s’ouvrent; plus de voiles 
Kien n’est sombre pour l’esprit 

La plus haut que les étoiles, 
Dieu rayonne et nous sourit! 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
{To May 14, 189s. 


Mitella diphylla 
Smilacina stellata 


Cornus florida 
Uvularia perfoliata 
Wistaria frutescens Viola rostrata 
Aquilegia Canadensis Huustonia cxrulea 
Prunus pumila Tiarella cordifolia 


Geum triflorum 


MEMORIZING ENGLISH POETRY. 


A propos of the recommendation 
in the last Harvard Catalogue, “ that 
a considerable amount of English 
committed to 


alumni has 


poetry be memory, ’ 
one of her offered to 
Chauncy Hall School, of which he 
was a pupil, prizes for memorizing 
Shakespeare. The highest prize is a 
full set of Rolfe’s edition of Shake- 
speare (thirty-seven volumes), for not 
less than one thousand The 
lower prizes range from one to twelve 
volumes each. The plan is 
tried for one year, and if successful, 
may be continued, and may po,»:ibly 
be extended to other schools. 


lines. 


to be 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Academy of Arts and 
was held last week, the 
principal business being the election 
of officers. This resulted in the 
choice of the following gentlemen to 
serve during the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Agassiz; Vice- 
Presidents, Benjamin A. Gould, 
George L. Goodale and Augustus 
Lowell; Recording Secretary, Wil- 
liam Watson ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles L. Jackson ; Treasurer, 
Eliot C. Clarke; Librarian, Henry 
W. Haynes. Nine councillors were 
elected, and the members of a num- 
ber of committees. No papers were 
read, but several were presented by 
title. 


Sciences 


The New Jersey Historical Society 
celebrated its semi-centennial at 
Newark on May 16. The New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society 
at its recent meeting passed a_reso- 
lution of congratulation, and elected 
as its representative, to attend the 
celebration, the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, who is an honorary mem- 
ber of the New Jersey society. 


The extraordinary poster issued 
by the Atlantic Monthly publishers, 
has caused so great a demand for 
the number that the first edition is 
exhausted. A second edition will 
forthwith appear. 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 


Tue GERMAN UNIVERSITIES ; PHEIR 
CHARACTER AND Hisrorical DEVELO! 
MENT By Friedrich Paulsen Trans- 


lated by Edward Delavan Perry, with an 
Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Paulsen’s book will be 
interest to those who 
knowledge of German 
Universities as well as to those who 
For the former it puts a 
good many familiar facts into con 
venient 


Professor 
of use and 
have some 
have not. 


forms and offers discussion 
of some points of disagreement. In 
the latter it gives in moderate com 
account of the 
history of the German 
university, preceded by a_ sketch of 


pass an adequate 


natural 


its history of the 
kind. 


In Professor 


more ordinary 


Paulsen’s account, 
the German university puts its best 
foot forward and appears in roseate 
light. Nor is this in any way 
improper. ‘The author remarks very 
justly toward the end of his work 
“No excuse seems needed at the 
this account, which has 
been written chiefly to expound the 
controlling 


( lose of 


idea of German univer- 
sities, for the fact that it has passed 
lightly the defects and the 
darker side of their organization 
defects which are not wanting in 
any human institution, and such as 
many men nowadays love to con 
trast, as if they were the reality, 
with the ideal conception. The 
idea is, after all, a part of the reality, 
and as long as the reality is a living 
the most important part of it, 
its real quickening spirit.” 

The book as it now appears is a 
translation of the introductory part 
of the larger work edited by Pro- 
fessor Lexis, which accompanied the 
educational exhibit of Germany at 
Chicago. In such a work it was 
manifestly proper that the ideal of 
the German university should have 
forth Universities are 
subject to much criticism, of course, 
in Germany as elsewhere, but it 
would have been out of place to 
have included in this book more 
than a passing reference to such 
matters. 

On the other hand, however, it 
may be remarked that we really 
need in America some accurate dis- 
cussion of how the German univer- 
sity system works in its details, of 
its faults as well as its excellences. 
We are gieatly influenced by the 
German universities. The influence 
is usually transmitted through the 
medium of the personal impressions 
of those who have studied in Ger- 
many and who return to America to 
teach. But of these there are not 
very many who have sound and 
sufficient knowledge of the pedagogic 
aspect of the subject. They are 
therefore apt to be led on by their 
enthusiasm, and by the recollection 
of their work with the best men in 
Germany, to champion ideas of 
which they have not always seen 
the broad application. Something 
useful here might perhaps have 
been expected in the introduction 
on “The relation of the German 
universities to the problems of 
higher education in the United 
States.” But Dr. Murray has con- 
fined himself chiefly to the latter 
half of his subject and gives us a 
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very interesting dis 
relations existing betw: 
can university and 

college. 

Aside from 
aside from 
and comparison with 
France, one must ack 
the idea of the Germar 


such 
controvers 


a fine one. Its cl 
mystery or a guild 
relation to science 


advancement of scien 
Jrethertand the Lernfre: 
character as an instit 
state, its honorable 
nected with the mid 
reformation, and the e: 
not to 
traditions and its free 
student-life, these go 
the recollection of the 


mention its 


and of these the reader of 1} 


will find a good account 

Professor Paulsen wa 
admirably qualified fo: 
Being professor of ps\ 
has thought it 
length 


best t 
some subjects 

seemed to call for exte: 
as, for instance, the pre 
preparing 
lecture-notes, the quest 


lectures 


against regular salaries 
But these matters are 
one who wants inforn 
subject, even if they are 
sary. And otherwise, 
its limits and _ purpo 
would be hard to impr 


EDWARD EF. H 


MUNICIPAI GOVERNMEN'1 
BRITAIN sy Albert Shaw 
The Century Company 
Whatever Dr. Shaw d 

public is well done. Onc 

that his monthly duty in 
the American edition of 
of Reviews was a sufficient 
tion for any man. We ar 
ful to him that he 
and that he does it 
well. Somebody once 

Revue des Deux Mondes 

it was a liberal educat 

tainly, to read the Review 

is a stimulus for the duties 


rr 


the Review 


a7 


day life, such as a man of any pul 
spirit cannot afford to refuse 


Mr. Shaw has found th: 
made the opportunities for 


» Thos 






S 


oct 


¢ 
studying 


the detail of municipal governmen' 
er Amer 


in Great Britain as few ot! 
cans have done, very few 
men, indeed. The 
study is compactly stows 
a book of less than fou 
pages, which contains 


resuil 


variety of well digested in! 


which is of definite and 
practical use in the prol 
are before us here. It 
years since serious people 
intentions in America tur! 


il 


Engiisi 


rms W 


tr ae 


the suggestion that cities coules 


beyond what they did fift: 


in their care for their ow! 


There seemed to be an 
law that whoever else to: 
the health, the comfort, 
joyment of the people of a 


must not take care of it themse* 
by their own organized govern 





welfare 
inwrittet 
care ol 
the en 
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ment 


Ten years of protest and argum’" 
! : te! 
have done their work in this matt 


some good doses of ridicu 


le have 
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re: and the Ameri 
ns are now beginning 
in themselves take 
had given 
hands to 


company, 


ch they 
vith lavish 
t private 
rid will not come to 
ch are in advance of us 
man has aright to 
, common-council- 
he a mayor, without 
fully the detail of what 
Dr. Shaw gives us, 
sient form, on which 
iy be placed, such in 


helongs to these sub 
rR 

chapters These 

te, first to Che 

Problems of Modern 

Lo lhe Rise of 


ns. then to a general 
System in 


he 


he British 
l¢ has to say t 
the city of 
f the most impor 
5 plan lo that 
chapter, 
Manchester, the 
\ingham, and the eighth 
[he seventh is devoted 
Social Activities of British 
nd the ninth in general to 
tan Tasks and Problems. 
ll find that we are 
this book 
ties in the discussions, 
the life of 
twenty years. 
to thank Dr 


inform 


nNecause 


} 
t 


eS ne teurtli 


ites to 


5S Wl 
rawing upon 

nevitable in 
he next 
1S 


much 


is S$ 


$0 ¢ ivenient., 


E. E. H. 


ABE THAN 
Chayer 


PLAYS By 
Boston: Ginn 
Giving to his collection of plays 
s title Mr. Thayer has exposed 
tast the drama to be criti- 
1. That these plays, The Jew 
Malta, The Alchemist, Philaster, 
Kinsman and The 
f Malfi are the best works 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
ts of doubt. The thing is of 
mparatively little importance, 
plays are spread 
road, for reading and comparison 
nttormand that isthe best 
the oftener 


X Noble 


1ess 


the 


they are re- 

better, for in them is 

lent matter. Let Mr. 

ayer lect them if he wishes, 


m not thus aggressively 


Che Best. For there be 
1uthorities who deem Dr. 
istus grander than The Jew of 


| Edward II more ‘ human.’ 
Alchemist is not usually held a 
iy than Volpone or Epi- 
ene, some people admire 
very M in in this Humor. But 
comedy and Mr. Thayer 
sregards comedies. But 
zabethan tragedies surely 
st of the best is incomplete with- 
ileton’s Changeling. 
er’s standards of value, 
wever, include something besides 
nsiderations. He regards, 
Ss well, moral considerations. As 
s preface, he does not 
ng the best plays Volpone, 
ause it is rather coarser than the 
Again, he is influenced 
rison with plays that are 


nd 
AU 


oO 
3 


ante outside the Elizabethan period. 
“tom Marlowe’s plays he selects as 
est The Jew of Malta. He does not 


! itch upon 


seded by t} tr 
Now 


whether, if 


Dr. Faustus because, he 
‘is permanently super- 
1€ mighty work of Goethe.” 
suppressing the question 
Dr. Faustus be super- 
ed by Faust, The Jew of Malta 


aSSErts 





is not then, by 
by The 
asks 


analogy superseded 
Merchant of Venice, 
oneself directly 


one 
whether there 


is any truth in Mr. Thayer’s state 
ment. He might almost as truly 
say that the 6th book of the Aneid 


is permanently 
Inferno of 
unlike Dr. 
of other 


superseded by the 

Dante. Faust is quite 
Fasutus and the hindrnds 
versions of the Faust 
Legend. Properly it does not belong to 
the Faust-Legend literature. 
introduced 


Goethe 
a pathetic element into 


the story and changed the whole 
significance of the plot. In Faust 


the interest lies, not in the damnation 
of the experimenter but in the peril 
of his victim. Goethe’s play is far 
superior at most points to the model 
on which it was built; that no one 
denies. But one characteristic of 
the model it lacks ; the 
of the awfulness of 

For 
is the 


presentation 
Faust’s fate 
which, 
emotion to 
the story of the 
himself to the devil 
and perceives the consummation of 
the bargain at hand 
stronger than 
of Dr. Faustus. 
studied today 
Marlowe’s work 
by Goethe's. 
But this is of small 
and so is Mr. 
that Edward 


awfulness, 
appropriate 


bare indeed, 
the 
Faust-Legend man 


who has sold 

there is 
the last 
Fach play is 
its own merits; 
‘ superseded ’ 


no 
scene scene 
for 
is not 


importance, 
Thayer’s statement 
II the most natural of 


Marlowe’s works “lacks vivid 
characters.” What is important is 
that five good plays have been 


gathered together, 
for the use 


and are presented 
With a care 
enlightening 
to students. 1. W 


of schools 


ful teacher they may be 


LD)REAM ol 
New 


BEYOND THE 
Walter Besant 


AVARICI Ky 
York: Harper & 

Brothers 

Looked at from the 
of a story the serial now published 
into book form is interesting, but if 
we look carefully we can discern the 
many lessons the author is trying to 
teach. ‘The most important is re- 
garding the dalliance with tempta 
tion, with a wrong, an evil, or an 
unwise thought. Lucian at first 
respects his dead father’s wish, next 
curiosity steps in, the temptation 
takes shape, if he had the money he 
could and would do so much good 
with it that it would be blessed, if he 
does not take possession the other 
heirs will suffer suspense and in- 
jury to their immediate prospects, then 
the dream of building of blessings of 
immense value to the human race need 
not be on such a gigantic scale as at 
first planned, the mere figures of a 
fortune become fascinating, at last 
he is ready to and does sacrifice all 
that makes life worth living, home, 
friends, wife of unusual attractions 
and gifts, all for gold! But that is 
not the end. 

How each one of the heirs is 
affected by his or her heirship, how 
the character of an ancestor appears 
in a descendant even to resemblance 
in physiognomy, how the curse of 
ill-gotten gains persists to the last, 
all this is deftly woven before our 
eyes and we willing or unwilling 
must see the merited punishment. 
As usual the women, the wives, 
mothers, sisters, are the greatest 
sufferers, they are submissive to 
fate ( with but one exception ) until 
the last one, the product of the Nine- 
teenth Century gains courage for 
the sake of her child to defy the 
authority of her husband and leave 
him to his ruling passion. A 
curious trait of human nature appears 
in the fact that when most in the 
possession of the devil Lucian can 
preach to others to beware of such 
temptations as the devil so speci- 
ously offers ! 


point of view 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 





Ah! this tampering with tempta- 
tion! Lingering over a_ thought 


the chains of that 


thought until it becomes our master. 


binds us in 


Contemplation is consummation. 

An amusing and pathetic sketch 
is that of the making of a genealogy 
to order; when poor St. 
himself descended from a 
that died in infancy rather 
from a criminal and all his 
turn conspire to keep the 


John wants 
to prove 
child 
than 
family in 


rest in ignorance of the fact of their 
knowledge. 

This is a story to place beside 
The Guardian Angel of Dr. 


inheritance. 
is the angel, 


Holmes as a study of 
Rare pale Margaret 
too little prized. 

M. A. MoLineEux. 


AFTER DINNER AND OTHER SPEECHES 
By John D won Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
here are few men whose post 

prandial and off-hand utterances are 

very well worth preserving in a 

printed volume, but Governor Long 

is one of the few. He is a man of 
ideas, sensible, practical and valua 


ble. If he does not stand in the 
foremost rank of brilliant orators he 
is unquestionably one who not merely 
by his oratory, but by his thought 
commands the attention and appro- 
bation of his audience. What is 
more and more rare, his printed ad 
dresses are attractive to the intelli- 
gent reader. Without any attempt 
at flashy and sensational eloquence, 
there is a genial spirit and an effect- 
ive rhetoric which characterize his 
printed addresses and which make 
them good reading. 

We are not to look in such effu- 
sions for profound discussions of 
great topics,not elaborate philosophic 
disquisitions, and yet we may find in 
such discourses, as we certainly do 
here, the fruits of deep and earnest 
study and long and careful disci 
pline. 

There are only two or 
orate speeches in this volume, per- 
haps but one—the Fourth of July 
Oration before the City Council and 
Citizens of Boston — that can be 
thus characterized, but all are full of 
wholesome suggestions and sound 
thoughts put in a way to both edify 
and delight. One can take up such 
a book and find pleasure as well as 
profit in reading almost anywhere 
in its pages. G. M. S. 


three elab- 


PEDAGOGICS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. By 
Friedrich Froebel. Translated by Joseph- 
ine Jarvis. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten is a translation, 
by Josephine Jarvis, of a number of 
Froebel’s essays which have been 


collected, by Dr. Wichard Lange, 
into a volume entitled Dr. Peda- 
gogic des Kindergartens. Where 


so few English translations of 
Frobel’s own writings exist, this will 
prove most acceptable to  kinder- 
gartners and all who are concerned 
in the educational movements of the 
day. ‘The author, at first, by means 
of convincing arguments voices a 


Baking 


cess POWder 


powerful appeal: ‘Come, let us live 


with our children,” and shows that 
this thought, when manifested in 


action, becomes an _ institution 
fostering family life and 
the nation. 
to do 


for 
the life of 

He shows that the de- 
appears at an early age 
and that all education should pro- 
ceed from the recognition and regu- 
lation of this that perfect 
development depends upon a correct 
comprehension of the nature of the 
child as apart and as a whole, as- 
sisting him to live freely and spon- 
taneously. 

Froebel’s plan for an institution 
for fostering the impulse to creative 
activity is then given, which is to 
find suitable games and occupations 
which shall give vent to the natural 
activity of the child, play. These 
occupations should proceed from 
unity and develop in all their mani- 
foldness Therefore the first object 
he would offer to the child is a ball 

the simplest form--—but which 
contains multifariousness in its unity. 
Then the cube, followed by the 
divided and subdivided cubes are 
given, providing for his occupation 


sire 


desire ; 


in methodical and cohercnt se- 
quences. 
The first five of these so called 


gifts are dealt with, with the games 
developed from them, showing how 
the outer activity is the outcome of 
the inner life. 

The book closes with a descrip- 
tion of “how Lina learned to read 
and write,” an illustration of what 
may be expected of a child whose 
self-activity has been properly de-, 
veloped by kindergarten training, 


H. J. 
THE DeviL’s PLAYGROUND Ky John 
Mackie. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co 
If Mr. Mackie wrote this novel to 


prove that he has no sense of humor, 
it is probable that there are few who 
will not credit him with an over- 
flowing measure of success. Belong- 
ing to that school of fiction which 
expresses itself in oracular and un- 
fathomable profundities, the writer 
tells a most commonplace tale in 
moderately good style. It is true 
that there is a certain originality in 
the use of the sombre Canadian 
prairies for the setting of the story, 
but this is so obviously chosen with 
an eye to a taking title, that it has 
no value whatever. Considerable 
talent is shown, however, in writing 
what means nothing in such a way 
as to make it read as if it meant 
more than everything. The author 
is always solemnly shaking his head, 
and impressing us with an air of 
inexpressible sagacity. A novelist 
should not think that the most ele- 
mentary and trite reflections are 
necessarily worth giving back to the 
world because he does not happen 
to have outgrown them. cs. 





A PASTORAL PLAYED Our. 
Pendered. New York: 
Publishing Co. 


sy Mary L. 
The Cassell 


The authoress of this odd novel, 
like most other writers of fiction 
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Literature. 


today, is concerned, not so much 
with the great tendencies whence 
have arisen the laws—or conven 
tions if you like—by which our 
conduct is governed, as with the 
instances in» which. those tendencies 


have been. inoperative. t is with 
an exception, not with a normal case, 
that she deals. If she has any 


object beyond the telling of a story 
it is to show that a man may betray 
a woman, desert her, marry someone 
else, find his first love still true to 
him, and at last be reunited to her, 
and not at any time be particularly 
unhappy. On the other hand a 
woman may be betrayed and for 
saken and being thus deserted may 
strangle her child, and yet, if she 
keeps these things secret from the 
world, may be good, may retain the 
respect and affection of her lover, 
and at last may marry him and be 
happy. All this may be true, but it 
is at least improbable. 
is told in good form, however. But 
then, nowadays where everyone is 
writing and talk about ‘style’ is in 
the air’ he is an inferior author 
indeed who cannot present his ideas 
at least in grammatical language. 


Che story 


Among the new books of poems 
is of interest the third edition of 
the poems of Henry Abbey. This 
edition is enlarged and by several 
new poems whose reputation has 
been confined to a favored few, and 
some changes and emendations in 
the earlier and well known ones 
The volume is very attractive. 


A bound volume of The Century 
has just appeared containing the 
numbers of that magazine for the 
past six months. ‘The volume con 
tains the first portion of Professor 
William M. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon. 
That this history appears in the 
midst of a remarkable revival of 
interest in Napoleon is merely a 
matter of coincidence, as the work 
was planned years ago, and has been 
in preparation ever since. Profes 
sor Sloane has given careful study to 
the subject, especially among the 
official archives of France, and asa 
result has incorporated much new 
and valuable material in his work. 
Enough of the Life has already ap 
peared to show Professor Sloane's 
thorough grasp of the subject, his 
freedom from prejudice, and his com- 
prehension of the causes that made 
possible Napoleon's rise to sovereign 
power. The foremost artists in 
France and America have _ been 
called upon to illustrate the text. 
There are a number of articles in 
the volume which attracted wide at- 
tention when first published, and 
which have a lasting value. Thomas 
Commerford Martin describes Tesla’s 
Oscillator and Other Inventions, 
with illustrations from photographs. 
The destruction by fire of Tesla’s 
papers makes this the only record 
of much of his work. Hiram S. 
Maxim describes with great particu- 
larity what he has accomplished in 
the way of making a flying-machine 


that will actually fly. There are 
printed hitherto unpublished letters 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
wife, and by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
In connection with the latter Mrs. 
Annie Fields gives a few loving rem 
iniscences of the poet. There are 
hve pipers by Noah Brooks, giving 
personal recollections of Lincoln 
during war times. Che 
contains the conclusion of Mrs. Bur 


volume 


ton Harrison’s romance of love and 
travel, An Errant Wooing, and the 
first half of Marion Crawford’s Casa 
Braccio hose who have read the 
numbers of the magazine month by 
month will be glad to ' 


g ‘t them in 


ré 
> 


permanent form for their libraries 


NOTES. 


The Sanitarian for May opens 


i 
with an article on Home Sanitation, 


by Moreau Morris, M Fs Tf New 


York. It deals with all the condi 
tions relative to a healthful house, 
city or country; considers its site, 
structure, wration and lighting, its 


care from cellar to garret, the dis 

play 
Household Water Supply, 
and Suggestions for Building Cis 
terns, are papers by J. G. Chase, 
lemperance Teaching in the Public 
Schools, by D. F. Lincoln, M. D., is 
a contribution to one of the most 
important subjects affecting the ris 
ing generation. Sewerage in For 
eign Cities, by C. W. Chancellor, U 
S. Consul at Havre, is likely to in 
terest sanitarians and sanitary en 


posal of waste, gardens and 


grounds, 


a e 
gineers. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will 
add in a few days to their Buckram 
Series Tenement Tales of New York 
by J. W. Sullivan, which will make 
an interesting companion to Henry 
W. Nevinson’s Slum Stories of Lon 
don. The author has lived on terms 
of close intimacy with our New York 
poor, and draws a rather brighter 
and more favorable picture of them 
than Mr. Nevinson does of the hum 
ble Londoners. The book has less 
dialect than its London companion 
Among Mr. Sullivan’s characters 
are a Russian worker in a sweat 
shop, an Italian’ fruit-vender, a 
French cloakmaker’s figure, some 
Germans, some Jews, a factory girl 
from New Jersey, and a number of 
Irish people. His street boys are 
full of fun, 

Johnson’s’ Rasselas, edited by 
Prof. Emerson of Cornell, and Bal- 
zac’s Eugenie Grandet, edited by 
Prof. Bergeron of the University of 
Chicago, are also announced by the 
same house for immediate publica- 
tion, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press, 
for early issue, a work on the com- 
mon wild flowers of the northeastern 
United States, that will interest all 
lovers of these beautiful objects. It 
is the combined work of two enthu- 
Siastic botanists and artists, Miss 
Ellen Miller, of Deerfield, and Miss 
Margaret C. Whiting, of Holyoke. 
Advance sheets of the work show 
that it is to be of so novel a kind as 
to deserve special description. The 
authors themselves speak of it as ‘a 
beginning towards a floral portrait- 
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gallery.’ Drawings are given of 
three hundred individual flowers, 
of natural size, with so much of the 
plant as can be shown upon a large 
quarter page. Opposite this portrait 
will be a page of descriptive text, in 
popular language, which will give so 
imple an introduction to the flower 
that the reader will have little hesi 
tation or difficulty in recognizing its 
mates when these are met in field, 
rhe family to 
which the flower belongs is named in 


pasture, or wood 
advance; then is given the name of 
the genus and variety, both in scien 
tific and popular forms. ‘This is fol 
lowed by time and place of flowering. 
Chen comes the description of plant 
ind leaf and flower. Ihere is often 


added to the description some re 


mark upon the habit or the nature 
of the plant The cowslip is said to 
be ‘the first sunshine flower of 
spring.’ Of the wood-anemone it is 


remarked that this flower ‘is social 
in habit, and gathers in lowly fellow 


ship with its kind upon 


i favorable 


hillside.’ Such comments as_ these 
show in what sympathetic spirit 
these biog iphies are written The 
book will appear in the best style of 


work done at the Knickerbocker 


Press. 


Prof. Emerson’s work on the his 
tory of the English language, which 
is in great demand both in England 
and in the colonies, has gone already 
into its second American edition. 


he Story of Primitive Man is the 
attractive subject of the next volume 
in the convenient little Library of 
iblished by D 


Useful Stories 


Appleton & C 
Jerome K. 


the funny English paper has proven 


I 
lerome’s | ka loko, 


a failure, and, in consequence, has 
stopped publication, It was intend 
ed as a rival to Punch, and it is 
thought that charging an equal price 

three pence —with its ancient 
contemporary had something to do 
with bringing about its downfall. 
Again, it had but one first-class 
artist, Harry Furness, as against the 
long array of artistic talent Punch 
Furness has transferred 
his talents to the new English weekly, 
the New Budget. 


pe ssesses.,. 


A very interesting book, dealing 
with the history and various forms 
of the letters of the alphabet, will 
form the next volume of Macmillan 
& Co.’s Ex-Libris Series. It is 
written by Edward F. Strange, and 
forms a handbook of lettering, com 
piled for the use of artists, designers, 
handicraftsmen, and students, with 
complete historical and _ practical 
descriptions. 


President Andrews’s History will, 
in the June Scribner, deal with the 
Centennial year, which, it is said, 
contains more unusual events than 
any one year in the history of the 
United States since the war. 


Prof. Miall’s book on The Natural 
History of Aquatic Insects will be 
published at once by Macmillan & 
Co. It is intended to assist the 
naturalist, and especially the young 
naturalist, in the study of the very 
interesting insects which abound in 
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While in Paris in writes Mr. 
Maxim in Harper’s Young People, I 


FLYING-MACHINE, 


L559, 


saw some very beautiful seamless 


tubes of steel, copper, brass and also 
silver. | assured 


of German was 


that they could be made of almost 


any size and thickness, and of 
almost any length, but the small 
and thin tubes were exceedingly 


[hese tubes caused me 
again to think of the subject of 
rial navigation, and while on a 
journey through the Austrian Alps 
[ studied a great deal on the sub- 
ject, and it appeared to me that 
with these light tubes I should be 
able to make a steam generator 
light enough for the flying-machine 
of which I had so long been think 
From Austria 1 went to Spain, 
and while there I had the misfortune 
to break a muscle in my leg, which 
confined me to my room for a con 
siderable time. | obtained pen, ink, 
and a lot of paper, and amused my 
self by making a great number of 
mathematical calculations in regard 
to the weight and power of a steam 
generator and of engines, 
regard to the thrust of screws work 
ing in air, and the lifting power of 
zroplanes. 

On my return to England I em 
ployed all my leisure moments 
in making drawings of a pair of com 
pound engines, three-hundred horse 
power, for my flying- 
machine, and, the drawings finished, 
I at once set about to have the 
engines made. I decided to make 
the whole engine of steel. 


expensive, 


ing. 


also in 


proposed 


The crank shafts were very light 
and hollow, and were highly 
tempered ; the cylinders were of a 
high grade of steel; the passage- 
ways, etc., were made of seamless 
drawn steel tubes, and the whole 
was very neatly riveted and then 
brazed with silver solder The 
cylinders were then rebored, and 
their thickness reduced to 3-32 inch. 
[ made my connecting rods of steel 
tubes, using the inside as an oil 
reservoir. These connecting rods 
were new in design, having universal 
joints at both ends. Two pairs of 
engines were built (one pair for 
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each of the two screws which I pro- 
posed to have on my flying-machine), 
and 


every ounce of steel in them 
was of the very best quality. When 
finished it was found that they 
weighed collectively six hundred 


pounds, and that they would de 
velop over three hundred horse 
power These were by far the 


lightest engines for their power ever 


built in the world 


lhe next problem was the steam 
generator. 1 again went to Paris to 


the tubes, but | 


see about found 


that the kind I required had only 
been made in very small quantities, 
and were very high-priced. How 


ever, | ordered a lot of the very thin 
nd strong Che 


equal to 


copper tubes. 


1 upon 


price igreea 


| was 


their weight in silver, namely, $75 
for the lot. 

were made and for 
England. But at that 
time [ h Lippe ned to be in St. Peters 


Chere tubes 


warded to 
they 


burg, and in my absence were 


plac ed in the stores of my gun com 


pany, and before I returned to Eng 


land some of the dishonest employes 


of that company stole the tubes, 
and sold them as old copper for 
about $5, and went on a debauch 


with the proceeds, and the beautiful 
tubes which had much 
and taken so long to make 
again reduced to pig 
\nother set was 


cost so 
money 
were copper, 
obtained 
as soon as possible, and experiments 
with the ‘The 
first boiler made did not prove satis 
factory, and a third set of tubes of a 


] irger 


of tubes 


commenced boiler. 


and 
When 


feed-water 


obtained, 
built. 
with its 


diameter was 
another 
finished 


boiler 
it had, 
which 


was 
heater, really 
of the 
800 square feet. 


formed a_ part 
boiler, a heating surface of 
It weighed with its 
gas burner, casing, and smoke-stack 
about 1000 pounds. Kxperiments 
were then madewith a gas apparatus, 
as I believed that gas was the only 
fuel that would be suitable for run 
ning a boiler constructed of such a 
large number of very thin tubes. 
This required a great deal of expeti- 
menting, but in the end I succeeded 
in making and burning all the gas 
required, and I found that my boiler 
would make all the steam that my 
engines would use. 

I then constructed a species of 
platform car mounted on four flanged 
wheels. The boiler was placed on 
the forward end of this car, and the 
engines attached to the rear end on 


brackets. I had already made a 
number of very large, light, and 


strong wooden screws of white pine, 
worked down very thin, and covered 
with strong linen. They were found 
to be very efficient. Each screw 
was 17 feet 1o inches in diameter, 
and had a pitch of 16 feet. In the 
mean time I had been providing a 
railroad track, nine-feet guage, lead- 
ing from the shop where | had 
built my machine, across a field, a 
distance of 1800 feet. When every- 
thing readiness I ran my 
machine out on the track and 
started my engines, and I found that 
the screws could be run ata very 
high velocity, that they got a good 
grip on the air, and would propel 
my platform car across the field at 
a high velocity. 


was in 
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How the Great Head ~ 
ache Remedy is ~, 


Esteemed in Lynn. 


NERVEASE CoO.: 
Gentlemen: In regard 
to the sale of Ner 
vease we can safely 
say that n the past 3 










years, we have sold 

more of it than all aches. 

other headache reme 

dies combined, which 

is the best testimonial 

that can be givento tl 

Yours respectfully, 

CURTIS & SPINDELI Oh! 
how 







my 
NERVEASE Co head 
aches, 
Crentlemen : Please 
7 
allow me to add our 
blessing to the many 
others you receive 
for Nervease 
We cannot find 
words to half express Oh! 
L how 
its value to us in oul ney 
h vital ‘ head 
Vospital, where its vir aches. 


tue in curing headache 
has beenably demon 
strated 

It is indeed all 
claim for it: 
overtaxed 


you 
Kase for 
nerves, 














weatied brains, and On! 
how 
aching heads Every my 
1 head 
pree ‘ 
pregnant woman will aches. 
readily grasp the 
meaning 
Overworked, _ tired 
brain-woikers will find 
ta boon, as we have 
our omce, where 
" ' 
itis used with grand On! 
how 
result my 
Please give our tes head 


aches, 


timonial space, to 


reach the 


suffering 
Yours for humanity, 
Mrs. |! F. BENT, 
Supt Lying-in-llos 
pital, Lynn, Mass 


Beware of substitutes, or 
‘* something else just as good.,’’ 
There is nothing so good as 


“ NERVEASE.” 


Price 25 cents. Sold by drug- 
gists, or sent by mail, prepaid. 
Address, Nervease Company, 
Boston. 
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but when it does 
it adapts itself 
promptly. There- 
fore, you who are 
in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a 














COLUMBIA 


bicycle if you desire the best the 
world produces; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anything short of a 
Columbia will content you. 
Columbias, $100; Hartfords, 
$80 $60; for boys and girls, $50. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisce, Providence, Buffalo. 
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A Catalogue—comprehensive, heautiful—at any 
agency free, or by mail for two 2-cent staiups. The 


book tells of all the new Columbias and Hartfords 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


John Ritchie Jr 





A‘ the meeting of jthe Boston 

Scientific Society on Tuesday 
evening, a number of communications 
were presented, the first of which 
was entitled, Physiographic Feat 
ures of Nova Scotia, the speaker be 
ing Mr. Amadeus W. Grabau. In 
company with a party led by Prof. 
W. O. Crosby, Mr. Grabau, who is 
himself a naturalist, viewed the 
prominent features of the surface 
geology of the country and secured 
photographs which served to give 
added interest to his paper. 

The Atlantic coast of the penin 
sula is cut up into numerous bays, 
while the border of the Bay of Fundy 
is an almost vertical wall of rock 
The nature of this rock, which is 
basaltic, explains the steepness of 
this coast, which rises almost from 
the water’s edge, being cut in three 
or four places only by narrow pas 
sages. Two of these passages con- 
nect the Bay Fundy with St. 
Mary’s Bay, which is an inlet from 
the Atlantic, while two others are 
the outlets of Annapolis Basin and 
Minas Basin respectively These 
basins are long depressions in the 
land, and the passages which con 
nect their waters with the bay are 
the results of erosion. Mr. Grabau 
gave consideration to this long ridge 
of basalt, which is known as North 
Mountain, and to the granite knobs 
which are scattered over the coun- 
try, calling attention in passing to 
the fact that the rounded edges of the 
granite masses at the points of frac 
ture are due to the fact that the dif- 
ferent materials which compose the 
stone are expanded to a different de- 
gree by heat, and disintegration re- 
sults on exposure to changing tem- 
peratures, 

This paper presented a great many 
features of interest Nova Scotia is 
remarkable in many matters of value 
to the geologist and collector. It is 
an important gold-producing coun- 
try, it has much coal, and its cliffs 
present a very large variety of curi- 
ous and handsome mineral speci- 
mens. The party descended into 
one of the coal mines and gavea 
glance at the Joggins coal measures. 
These are interesting in the extreme, 
for no small part of the story of the 
carboniferous age has been gleaned 
from an examination of these locali- 
ties. They attracted the attention 
of the earliest geologists, they were 
visited and examined by Sir Charles 
Lyell and by Logan, and in their 
company, Sir William Dawson, Can- 
ada’s veteran geologist, drew some 
of his earliest inspiration. The 
story of the researches in this dis- 
trict is a very interesting one, pre- 
senting in a striking way the method 
whereby the geologist is enabled to 
glean his facts. In these forma- 
tions there are the remains of trees, 
sigillaria, some of which are still to 
be seen on the face of the incline, 
and one of which is preserved now in 
the museum of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

Mr. Grabau spoke of the richness 
of the cliffs of Cape Blomidon in 
zeolites and rare minerals, his paper 
presenting throughout evidences of 
close study of the physiographic 
features of the country, those diver- 
sities of surface with which one 
comes in contact from the very be- 
ginning of his study of nature. The 
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views which were shown illustrated 
the larger topographical features of 
the country and many matters of 
minor interest. 
HE announcement was made at 
the meeting of the intention of 
Mr. Percival Lowell to observe the 
next Opposition of Mars from some 
suitable location, a_ teles¢ ope ol 
twenty-four inches aperture having 
been ordered for the purpose of Mr 
Alvan G. Clark. ‘The observations 
at Flagstaff having proved exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, he desires to pur 
sue the planet with still more efficient 
optical means For the 
of a site, Mr. A 
ready departed on a tour of investi 
gation and experiment. Although 
the air at Flagstaff was considered 
exceedingly good, the location there, 
like that of the Lick Observatory, is 
very unfavorable in the winter sea- 
son, and since the next Opposition 
will occur in December, 1896, it has 
been deemed necessary to select 
some other place. 


selection 
E.. Douglass has al 


wo lines of pos 
sibility present themselves, one run 
ning through Mexico into South 
America and the other along the 
northern border of the Great Sahara 
Desert Mr. Douglass is now in 
Mexico and going south 

The enterprise which makes pos 
sible the production of so large a 
telescope in so short a time is worthy 
of comment. Twenty-four inches of 
aperture was but a few years ago 
the limit which could be attained 
only with difficulty, and even now 
there are but few glasses of larger 
size in the world. The great Chicago 
glass of forty inches is now in 
the shop in Cambridge, well on 
towards completion; the Lick glass 
is thirty-six inches; that at Pulkowa 
is thirty; one in Nice is twenty- 
nine; the twin glasses of Washing- 
ton and the University of Virginia, 
twenty-six inches, and possibly one 
or two more in Europe made by 
European makers. Then comes the 
great Bruce telescope at Harvard, 
about the construction of which so 
much was written, which is of twen- 
ty-four inches, the same aperture 
as that of Mr. Lowell, except that it 
has four large lenses in the combina- 
tion instead of two, being intended 
especially for photographic work. 
The glass will therefore be a large 
one and in a comparatively clear air 
ought to yield most excellent results. 


SECOND and unexpected feat- 
ure of the meeting of the 
Boston Scientific Society was the 
presence of Prof. T. J. See, of the 
University of Chicago. He is a 
rising astronomer, the head of the 
staff in Chicago, and has been care 
fully trained in German schools. 
He has already attracted attention 
by his bold and vigorous stand in 
favor of the teaching and the prac- 
tising of astronomy of precision by 
American institutions, and by his 
pointed criticisms of the small 
amount of useful work accomplished 
by those institutions in this country 
which are most richly endowed and 
which are expending the largest 
sums of money. 

It was not this subject, however, 
on which he spoke, but on some of 
his late work in the investigation of 
the orbits of the double stars. There 
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are very many systems of double 
stars known to us in the sky. These 
consist of two companion stars 
which revolve about each other. 
The measures whereby it is possible 
to determine this motion are not 
easy to secure, but some thirty of the 
stars have been well measured, and 
for a year or more he had been en 
gaged in plotting these orbits. with 
the result that it is now possible to 
state just what the relative motion 
of these objects is. Che orbits of 
course will be refined by later ob 
servations, but so far as their gen 
eral form is concerned, no widely 
different curves will agree with the 
measures, and future work 
will be in the line of improvement 
and not of change. For that rea 
son, the general deductions which 
may be drawn from these motions 


hence 


will be substantially correct 

Some of the conclusions at which 
Prof. See arrives are of interest and 
value. In the first place, the num 
ber of orbits which have been de 
termined, some thirty, is sufficient, 
since they were selected by chance 
to indicate the general nature of the 
condition of the stars in the sky. 
From a consideration of these it is 
evident that the orbits, instead of 
being practically circles as with us, 
are ellipses of great eccentricity, 
some of which are so elongated that 
they resemble the orbits of comets. 
The second point worthy of note is 
that these bodies are nearly equal in 
size, or certainly comparable In 
the solar system there is great dis 
parity between the sun and the 
planets, the latter having altogether 
not more than a thousandth of the 
mass of the former, being, so to 
speak, hardly more than grains of 
dust floating about in space. This 
difference is an important one and 
must always remain so; for what 
ever may be discovered in the future, 
these facts cannot be neglected in 
any hypothesis. 

Now a portion of the investiga- 
tion which Prof. See has conducted 
has had for its object the solution of 
the underlying reason for this condi- 
tion. Considering the results of the 
separation of a nebulous mass into 
two nearly equal parts, Prof. See 
finds that each will induce a tidal 
action in the other which, continued 
through millions of years, will result 
in the motion of the two parts about 
each other in a long ellipse. It may 
be then that the dumb-bell nebulz 
which are to be seen in the sky, and 
those which consist of two portions 
connected by a little neck, may 
really be the original condition of 
some double star of the future. 

The paper was illustrated by a 
large number of drawings of the or- 
bits of the double stars on which the 
observations were plotted, showing 
how closely they accorded with the 
computed curves. 


Why isfit that so few ladies make a good 
pimression? It is not style, fine dresses or 
refined manners alone that captivate. Bright 
eyes, clear skin and a well kept luxurious 
growth of hair add abundantly to any ladies 
appearance. Why not avail yourself of the 
opportunity as hundreds are now doing by 
going under a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment by the well known specialist, Wm. A. 
Connelly, Physician, 62 Boylston St.? 

Falling hair and diseases of the skin he 
has made a specialty of treating during the 
past 18 years. Abundant testimonials are 
on file at his office that can be inspected 
Treatment $1.00. 








For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for ieuheen 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMzs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup 





ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 
young lad of ae or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and | sdesired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 
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Causes of Skin Diseases and 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable 
chemical and vegetable poisor 
chemical irritants 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either 
quality, dyspepsia, constipatior 
bances, sexual disorders, debilit 
sons 

Causes of falling hair may 
many different causes, chief among 
disease of the scalp known as >« 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritat 
grade of chronic eczema. Debility = 
are frequent causes of early loss of r toge 
with the absence in the food 

Hundreds of testimonials fr 
have gone under my treatment 
tion at my office. 


Charges Moderate 


W. A. CONNELLY, aro 
Hours ro to 12 A. M., si 
62 Boylston Street. 


RENOVATE YOUR HONE 


Those of our readers who cont 
ting their home by having their carpets 
and thoroughly cleansed and re 
mended to the establishment I 
J. Magle Co., on the corner of Cast 
streets. Mr. Nagle uses steam 
secures the most satisfactory res 
all stains and destroys all moths 
usually find their way into cart 
efforts of the most careful housekeepet: 
wish to have your chairs, sofa, oF . 
stered either in plush, leather or t 
your cane chairs reseated, Mr. Nag . 
them look equal to new, and n Say? 
bnsiness will give you better we & We 
or more entlemanly or courteous 














cheerfully recommend him. a Se 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY, ee 


tion o 
for comfort and healt in Toes 


tive onuip—awakeotn :lake for rowi! ng and skstine 
laasical and general course course of study ; else, w 
and ear commences Sept. | 

Principal, 5: Bradford. 
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DECORATION—Il. 


. k f Masaccio was the 
| e toward socalled 
\ithough in point of 
Raphaelite, he was the 
iter movement which 
vr inthe work of Leon 

el Angel 
fashion for Mrs. 
that ilk to 
making an 
Italian 
view of 


ters of 
saccio as 

vement in 
the point ot 
sis more or less true; 
standpoint 
1s more than doubt 


yrative 
nen were sO pleased 
el toys of anatomy, 
< ind chiaroscuro that 
ise of them to the hurt 
decorative qualities of 
harmony of color. In 

relli’s frescos, one sees nothing 
and triceps, thighs and 

| in too many of Raphael’s 

ective is so dominant a 

hurt the sense of flat- 

the old decorated walls 


ossible to leave out 
s sket ch, though it is 
place him. His 

ind religious pictures 


enough the influences 
ppi and other masters of 
But surely there is 
vith which to compare the 
ra or the Birth of Venus, or 
two decorations by him at 
Louvre. They are 
nd seem to me his best 
mmortality. There is no 

f the influence of Botticelli ; 
hiefly, atfirst, on the Englishschool, 
tably with Rossetti and with Burne- 
nes; laterin the French reflex of that 
which has made 
the Sym- 


esent n the 


elements Michael 
Angelo threw one that was fresh 
His decorations show 

the fact that they were 

1 sculptor. His care was, 

for the perfect con- 
figure than for the 
ve ensemble of the whole 
Not that his decorations, 
rich and sombre way, do 
luce a deep effect ; only that 
tect hardly seems to have been the 
ought of. Angelo threw 
of the older traditions, 
up the use of gold as a 
rat idjunct. His Sistine 
apel ceiling remains perhaps the 
ecoration of all time; but 
er Owing to the surpassing 


ill these 


ot a 


genius and personal force of Michael 


nve t Bal 
»~ Ail 


to the fitness of his 
ds for their end. 
hard to exclude 
ma review of this sort; 
Naphael with all his greatness 
‘stather to have been (let us 
imitator ) an assimilator, 
*n eclectic, rather than an original 
power in decoration—a stock for 
“ier developments to grow on, 
That he had the decorative sense 
“ty strong when he chose to use it, 
1 (of which a charming 
made by Paul Baudry) 
But he seems too generally 
been content to show his 
uge problems of perspective 


It may seem 


Say an 


ther 


his Justiti 
Copy was 
Shows. 

to have 


skill in h 
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and to have crushed his purely deco 
rative sense. 

Among the Venetians, the 
decorator fur sang seems to have 
been Tintoretto. Not that Titian 
was at all lacking in the decorative 
sense; his Sacred and Profane Love 
shows that. But all his great efforts 
look more like huge easel pictures 
than decorated wall space 
in a certain 
lintoret; 
his ‘drawing of 


first 


This is 
measure true also of 
but not so much so. To 
Michael Angelo, 
» added an immense 
facility of his own, which led him to 
enjoy covering enormous spaces and 
so naturally to care 
eral effect than for 
some part. This care 
is strongly 


color of Titian ’ he 


more for gen 
perfection in 
for the whole 
his Paradiso, 
where one scarcely detail, 
and sees but great masses and 
whirls of color, arranged in relation, 
each to each, as one would a bouquet 
of flowers. 

But in Veronese one finds all 
these qualities inredoubled intensity. 
In composing some great decoration 
he used men, women, 
as one would use 
composing a 
of value to 


shown in 


notices 


saints, angels, 

sO many 
nosegay , 

him, 


flowers in 
\ man was 


not so much from 


his character, as from whether o1 
no his coat was of a color to har- 
monize with that next it, and to 


form a rappe/to some color at the 
other side of the picture. In some 
of his great compositions, notably 
the Marriage at Cana in the Louvre, 
one can hardly discover the princi- 
pal characters. True, they are in the 
middle of the picture. but it is all 
conceived in a decorative, not ina 
dramatic, spirit, and as in tapestry 
every part harmonizes with every 
other but is not subordinate to it. 

With Tiepolo comes what used to 
be the fashion with the Nordaus of 
the last century to call the Decad- 
ence of Venetian Art. But in 
the decorative sense, it was more 
like the apogee; for never was art 
more purely decorative than in his 
huge ceilings. There is little preoc- 
cupation about subject, not too 
much about drawing; but every 
line is in rhyme with the rest, every 
color is in harmony, and every tone 
combines with the others to key the 
picture up to sweetness and light. 
Though the style be mannered, still 
it is undeniably grand style. Though 
the design is careless, yet it has the 
fundamental elements of good draw- 
ing. Tiepolo’s influence, hidden un- 
der careful academic drawing and 
too pretty color, may be easily 
traced in the decorations of Paul 
Baudry at the Opera. 

The work of Boucher is alternately 
lauded to the skies, and cried down 
as but poor stuff. Thetruth may 
be that, while from the point of view 
of realism it is mannered, insincere 
and vapid, when we look at it from 
another standpoint we find it emi- 
nently decorative and particularly 
fitted to its time and place. It is 
all very well to talk about austerity 
in art, and so on, but how out of 
place would not a design by Mante- 
gna have looked as a decoration to 
La Pompadour’s boudoir. The irony 
would have been too biting. Where- 
as Boucher’s nymphs and goddesses 
were cousins germane to these 
French grandes dames — weak-spir- 


ited creatures, full of malice and 
charm, And this quality of Boucher’s 
that of being absolutely of his own 
time and surroundings—is too un- 
common in decoration. 
It is 
much 


hard to say just now how 
effect the art of Japan is to 
have on western decoration. For 
almost every yeai 
ence increasing. 


one sees its influ- 
It has certain like- 
nesses to some of the later Venetian 
work; and it would be a 
study to speculate how 
commercial 


curious 
much the 
were influ- 
Indian, and 
are supposed to 
inspired the 
Phere is hardly 


Venetians 
enced by those Chinese, 
Persian arts which 
have largely Japanese, 


a modern decorator 


of importance, save Puvis de Cha 
vannes, in whose work the Javanese 
influence cannot be traced Surely 


in the work of 
Bernard, 


Whistler, 
it 1s very 
Puvis de 


Duey and 
strongly marked. 
Chavannes is a name 
now, and 
heard of him 
five years ago roll the name on thei 
tongues with the most unction. 
have for fifteen years 
than I have for thirty 

-known him as the strongest 
decorator in France. Almost wholly 
through the work of this one man, 
young artistic France has broken 
away from academic traditions in 
decoration and, while availing itself 
of the strong points of all the great 
eras, has endeavored to embody 
them in individual personal works. — 

Perhaps the latest development in 
decorative work is that of Bernard, 
an enormously clever man who, with 
a Prix de Rome training, has taken 
the methods of the Impressionists 
and used them in decoration. The 
results in some cases are very beauti 
ful, in others hardly so satisfactory. 
But enough has been done by him 
to show that a new phase has come 
in decoration, and, it seems to me, 
one that can be developed. For 
that is the modern note—the one 
note the nineteenth century has 
given to the gamut of art—and it is 
that note we should strike. 


which is much mentioned 
those who had never 


Some 
older 
years 


oft us 
men 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Care is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting a | on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


Toledo, O. 

The Fitchburg Railroad East 
Bound Limited Express with the 
through sleepers from Chicago due 
in Boston at 10.30 Pp. M. will on and 
after May rgth. arrive in Boston at 
g.00 P. M: a Saving of one and one 
half hours in time from all principal 
points in the West. 

This change will be greatly appre- 
ciated by tourists en route from the 
West to the Mountain and Sea 
Shore Resorts of New England. 


‘¢ ALMOST A NECESSITY,’’ 


is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see acdver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“ Mennen’s.’ Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


ANDREW J. LLoYD & & Co. 

323 and 325 Washington 8t., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Bo — St. 

Makers of the 

ince mam Spectacles, ire Glaseen. etc, 










For the Home. 
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Mayflower Portabie Fireplace 





A Perfect Substitute for a Brick 
Fireplace at One-Third the Cost. 


Has all the attractiveness of the open Fireplace 
or the more expensive fancy Coal Grate, with greater 
heating and ventilating capacity than either 


Is Made to Last a Lifetime. 


hether ther alread 


there is aiready 


It can be used in any room, « 
a fireplace there or not, and requires only a joint of 


moke-pipe ennect with the chimney Can be 


fitted for burning coal if desired. Shipped safely 
any part of the country 


Send or Call for Special Circulars and 


Terms. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 


Makers Hus Sroves ann RANnGass, 


48 to 54 Union Street. - - Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Ove: and 


Returned same day. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades, 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts, 


N EW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
"ies Door to Washington Street. 





Philadelphia Ice Cream Co. 
150 TREMONT ST., 


Near West, 


ONLY OFFICE. 


ICE CREAM 


AND 


... SHERBETS. 


Boston. 


Furnished for Fairs, Families, 
Weddings, Parties, etc., Delivered to 
all parts of City, Highlands, and 


Brookline. 
Sunday orders must be in Saturday. 
Telephone 1060. 


The ~. 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at 5 cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


~~ — It’s There. 
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Fireplace, Massachusetts House, World’s Fair. 
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{FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS. 


HE question, How shall we cele 

brate the Fourth of July, sug 

gests mysubject : How we celebrated 
the Fourth before the war. 

I lived during my earliest child 
hood in a town in southern New 
Hampshire, and later 
country village in the western part 
of Worcester county, Mass. [ can 
remember ten or twelve celebrations 
in my own and in neighboring towns, 
the characteristic features of which 
were the same. 


I have few loftier childhood 
memories than that of the grandeur 
of the Goddess of Liberty. She 
was always robed in trailing white ; 
she wore a crown of evergreen, and 
above her forehead a silvered band 
inscribed with the word Liberty. | 
remember once she rode ina real 
chariot covered with evergreens 
this was followed by other carriages, 
containing the states, beautiful girls 
in white, with green wreaths and 
crowns and ribbons, red, white and 
blue, or oftener pink, white and light 
blue. We did not know so well 
then the true national colors and 
were not so realistic in our choice. 
At most of our celebrations the 
Goddess marched near the head of 
a procession just behind the digni- 
taries, the ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
selectmen and invited guests, who 
were preceded by the band in uni- 
form. The Goddess carried a white 
banner wreathed in green, on which 
in blue letters was the motto 
E Pluribus Unum. At each lower 
corner of the banner ribbons of red, 
white and blue were attached, their 
lower ends held by two little girls in 
white on either side of the Goddess. 
I was once told that these little 
girls represented newly admitted 
States. 

After Liberty in the procession, 
followed the states. New England, 
the Middle, the Southern, and so on, 
two by two. Sometimes the terri- 
tories were represented by little 
girls. I remember one wonderful 
flag. Money for the material was 
solicited from the men of the village, 
and the women met afternoons for 
several days before the Fourth to 
make it. My mother’s public spirit 
manifested itself in other directions, 
but my father had active young lady 
cousins who admitted us girls to the 
sewings, and we counted ourselves 
favored to have a hand in this labor 
of patriotism. 

The flag was made of red and 
white and blue lining cambric. All 
the money subscribed was used for 
cambric so as to have as large a 
flag as possible, and the women 
brought their own thread. There 
were no sewing machines then, so the 
seams were carefully stitched by 
hand and felled. The stripes were 
red, white, blue; white, red; white, 
blue; white, red; white, blue; 
white, red—thirteen. There was 
much discussion as to the propor- 


in a small 


tions of the flag, but that was finally 
settled by taking olf blue cambr 

enough for a good, large, blue field 
ind putting all the rest of the 
cambric into the flag; the village 
dressmaker decidin what length 
would ‘swing we On one side of 


the blue field were sewed thirtee 


white, five-pointed stars, arran 

to form a large star, one star, larger 
than ill = the others in the 
cente! that was Massachusetts, of 


course. there was a quantity of 
the red cambric, as it happened, 
left over after the Stripes were 
made, and some one suggested it 
would make 
accordingly the lower red _ stripe o 


a handsome streamer: 


the flag was prolonged some two 


yards beyond the end of the flag, an 


addition much ipproved und 
admired 

The young men rf | or 
made and put up a liberty pole, and 
on the morning of the Fourth, be 


fore the celebration began, or as the 
first thing on the programme, the 
flag was raised with appropriate 
ceremony and much hurrahing. | 
remember with a thrill of pleasure 
how my heart swelled with pride of 
‘my own, my native land,’ as_ the 
red streamer and the red and white 
and blue stripes and the starry field 
unfolded to the breeze, and I looked 
behind me to be sure that my pale 
blue sash hung as became that of a 
sovereign state and asked of lowa, 
who stood next to me, if my ‘Ohio’ 
was straight and whether the red 
and white roses in my wreath were 
keeping fresh. 

Ido not remember that any one 
found anything to criticise in this 
flag, except my mother, whose girl 
hood home had been near Boston, 
and I regretted deeply that she did 
not find it every way praiseworthy. 
After the war began, a new real 
bunting flag was bought, and | 
recall my feeling of chagrin and dis- 
may as I looked at the old red, 
white and blue stripes of cambric 
emblem of my first patriotic im- 
pulses, and realized that my mother’s 
criticisms had been just. It wasn’t 
the flag of my country at all! 

The cambric flag was bought and 
made because that year we had our 
grandest celebration. There was a 
big bower built upon the Common 
‘encompassed round about’ and 
overhung with white birches. In 
this the tables for a free dinner 
were set, to which everybody con 
tributed and to which everybody 
was invited. The people from the 
neighboring towns were formally 
invited and came in great numbers, 
each town with its Goddess of 
Liberty and its procession of 
states and a uniformed band or a 
drum corps. 

How beautiful were the green- 
covered barges, filled with white 
dresses and fluttering ribbons and 
lively young men who came not as a 
part of the procession but as a sort 
of escort or guard for their girl 
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friends. From the out-lying school 
districts the school children came 


in ox-carts whose stakes in a single 


night had beer transformed into 
green trees, moving bowers filled 
vith happy young people. 


[he young woman who that day 
represented the G~oddess of Liberty 
was sO 


exalted to my _ youthful 


imagination that ever afterward 


even to this day she has worn an 

i revle., a glory not her own, * the 
ynsecration of a poet s dream.’ 
Chere were other minor personal 


ncidents that mark those by-gone 


fourths memorable Girls then all 

re low-necked, short sleeved 
dresses during the summer months 
My mother modified that stvle some 
vhat for her daughters, yet all my 
white dresses were made thus until 
| was fifteen he scorching July 


burned and blistered our tendet 

skins as we marched hither and 
thither after the dignitaries and the 
band. 


On this particular Fourth, the sun 
was its hottest and my grandmother, 
ng the condition of my neck and 
irms, at the first stop of our march 
declared it ‘a burning shame’ and 


hand 
some green and black changeable 
satin parasol, with soft deep fringe 
ind netted heading. It was the 
envy of the other girls, and even 


gave me for protection her 


our Goddess expressed the wish 
that she had hands enough to carry 
both a sunshade and banner, as we 


stood about on the hotel piazza 


waiting for the out-of-town guests 


to form their processions 
We were all marched into the 
church where we took turns in hav 


g a nap we needed it while the 
master read the Consti 
tution of the United States; and 
red-headed orator, with 


perspiring red face, 


} } 
on S¢ hool 


tnen a ve ry 
gave us a rousing 
peech that kept the men and boys 
cheering and me in a terror lest as 
he dashed back and forth across the 
platform he should make a misstep 
ind land in our midst. There were 
after-dinner speeches of wit and wis- 
dom, and in the afternoon weamused 
ourselves as we chose or as our 
parents chose to let us. 


I think a certain coterie of towns 
in our neighborhood for many years 
celebrated the Fourth together, one 
town entertaining one year, another 
the next, each striving to do some 
thing better than was done the year 
before. At one place we were 
marched to a grove for our dinner ; 
at another it was given on the 
Agricultural Fair grounds. Some- 
times we sat down at tables, some- 
times onthe grass, when the food 
was served. Often there were 
patriotic declamations, recitations, 
dialogues or short plays by the 
young people, in many of which I 
engaged as I grew older. 

These celebrations were certainly 
educational ; they inspired patriot- 
ism and an interest in the history of 
our country. And what good times 
we had! How tired we all were 
when we got home! How we slept 
that night, and how soon we began 
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Their delicious BRE AKFAST Cox 
pure and solu and costs less than 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, Nags 


QUIRES 
SOFA BEDS 


STANDARD! 


ARE 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable? 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi. 
als throughout, and ‘are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability 

For sale by all first-class furnitur 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


Boston, Mass. 


Je h Wa 
Boston Storage Warehouse 
Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 
Near Huntington ave 
household and office furnit 
tures and other personal prop 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 < 
upward, according to size, ea 
lock and key; open storagt 
merchandise and separate com] 
trunks, cases and packages ; 
jar-proof VAULTS for silverwa 


nables; warehouse receipts giv 1g 


packed for transportatior I 1 
et office, Westland avenue, 1 e N 
268, Tremont. F. W. LINC f 
Manager. 


to look forward and p 
next Fourth of July. It was 
chief day of the summer 
none of the year, equa 
Thanksgiving Day. 

I have not been toa 
of this kind since the war bega! 
think I should enjoy e agall 
Why not? 

FRANCES VIRII 
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the women 


4N AMERICAN STANDARD OF DRESS. 


PROF. W. B. H. SPEN 
ER 

k's Cutting School, on 

iv, Prof. Spencer gave 

ind graphic lecture, 

fashion of 

\merican 


k on the 
rom an 


have 
ind fro between 
1 and Eng 


said, “we 


lish con- 


rst to one extreme and 
er: but the time has 

en we should have a 
peculiarly American 
lress, and it 1S my sin 

n that there are 
amongst the Amer 

e to formulate the same 


enough of sufficient 
accept and establish it. 
years ago we looked to 
pe for everything great and 


erature, science or art; 


} 
=, wp ii 
a 4 g) yer 
e of figured silk, small 
ids on a green background 


flower 
with 
trimming ; 
s set out in godets with the 
umings for a cuff, at 


iar shape, like 
k satin, embroidered 
iridescent 


things have changed, and 
productions 


ittention 


lay \(merican are 


nanding the and re- 
ect of the world. 
“Now Iam here to advocate 
vomen as originators and 
esigners of American dress; for 
who can design, con- 
irnish and sustain so grand 
> as the Woman’s Building 
World’s Fair fame can surely 
he matter of dress.” 
ncer took a slender figure 
is his talk was on slen- 
r figures, and used a 32 bust and 
Waist as an illustration, as those 
the ordinary measures of a very 
igure, while a 36 bust and 
24 Waist is the typical American 
figure Going to a place where 
re nade garments are sold or 
Pied, you will find that 
ir times as many of 36 











maid. 
wered in 


Exquisitely fine 
Dresden pattern, made 
roadcioth yoke and pleat, the 
mamented and a jabot of 
: ris an odd concert of ends 
rs - the whole made a charming sum- 


© made 


as of any other one 
He then drew on the 
“XDoard figures of equal size and 
mceeded to illustrate how the ordi- 
es, American slender lady gives 
et order to her modiste. 

She comes to her and tells her 


th 
at she is so slender that she must 


have plenty of trimming on the 
front to make her look stouter. “ But 
don’t make my waist larger, and do 
give me the largest sleeve in the es 
tablishment, as I want to look stun 
ning.’’ And she does it in 
but only a caricature of her foreign 
sister, as neither her figure, com- 
plexion nor carriage has entered in 


fashion, 





A blouse waist of 


silver grey mohair with 


a green broadcloth yoke and front pleat; 
also cuff of the same and an immense 
shoulder pleated sleeve, the dash of color 
is supplied by tiny buttons of a silvery 
bronze, set in groups of three in pleat and 
cuff, 

to her order and she is _ neither 


of the lines 
of her figure have been preserved or 
corrected. 


An English 


stylish nor chic, as none 


French 
The 


her 


woman OI A 
woman always looks in style. 
English lets her tailor make 
gown as he sees fit; and, as he un 
derstands his business, he always 
turns out a perfect garment both as 
to style and fit. 

The French woman goes to het 
modiste, who studies her figure, 
complexion and general appearance. 
She then rapidly makes a design in 
her mind and the lady leaves, feeling 
sure that her gown will be a success. 
When it arrives home it is perfection, 
and everybody admires her figure 
and style, because all natural advan- 
tages have been utilized and defects 





A dainty afternoon waist of dark blue 
silk, cut out in a fancy yoke, to display a 
lovely chiffon yoke and pleat of white em- 
broidered with buttercups; the pleat com- 
ing from under the strapped yoke. The 
sleeve is of the new butterfly variety, held 
up by straps from the elbow; this as well 
as the yoke being outlined in the new irides- 
cent insertions. The cloth was of chiffon 
with quaint little bow ends of yellow satin 
ribbon. 


remedied. The dress shows off the 
woman instead of the woman show- 
ing off the dress, as was the case 
with her American sister, whose 
fault was her modiste’s ignorance of 
the artistic part of her profession. 

It is said abroad that American 
girls are the cleverest and most orig- 
inal of all womankind ; and I think 
they are, for who but an American 
girl would dare to wear the gowns 
that she wears in Paris and other 
foreign cities? She wears them 
home, and her girl friends imitate 
them as far as possible; but if they 
are original they merely use the idea 
and proceed to evolve a new creation 
for themselves, and in consequence 
she is an American dressed in Amer- 
ican style, which is an improvement 
on the severe English style and less 
showy than the dashy French. 
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Now this is what I propose to 
teach ; to make American styles de- 
signed by American women; and 
when we train the girls to be design- 
ers, then and only then will we see 
every woman properly and stylishly 
dressed, faultless in every detail 
from her becoming bonnet to her 
perfect shoes. 

We already have American fashion 
books copied from the foreign publi- 
cations, but what we want is Ameri- 
can styles adapted to our land and 
people; sensible styles for the busi 
ness women, dainty concoctions for 
our lovely girls, and stylish and chic 
costumes for young married 
matrons,also designed so as to make 
a harmonious whole, instead of such 
horrible 


our 


contrasts as we now meet 
every day. 

Old trying 
instead of having som 
make them 


wear what 


ladies, to be sixteen, 
thing designed 
look 20 
younger, those who are 
really wear,and the 
result is pitiful. “A woman of fifty,”’ 
said Mr. Spencer, “can be made to 
look thirty as not if she will 
allow an artist to design her dress, 
and that is what these talks of mine 
are leading to; for if I can do it, as 
you will see I can, so can you and 
your daughters if properly taught. 
thus educated can produce 
new creations every day suited to all 
people and tastes, stylish or reform.” 

Prof. Spencer illustrated his lec- 
ture with models, of which examples 
are reproduced above. 


so as to years 


20 years younger 


as @Casy 


Chose 


IFS AND ANDS. 
A SMOCK frock is not supposed 
to be a very elegant article of 
attire. But very different from a 
smock frock is the smocked 


pretty 














gown of Russian design in the illus- 


tration. It is made of the finest 
white India silk and smocked with 
yellow. The smocking is stretch- 


able and clings most gracefully to 
throat and wrists, while the finish- 

ing ruffle of the white is softly be- 
coming. The shape of the garment 
as cut out, and before the smocking 
is done, is most curious,and one can 
hardly realize the thing of beauty it 
will become. It takes quite a little 
cloth, though, for the sleeves are very 
full, and the waist is very full, and 
the skirt is very full. The waist 
line is rather,high and is confined 


SAVED__—_— 


A TRIP TO 


——__PARIS 


by attending Pirrock’s Dress Cur- 
TING AND DRESSMAKING SCHOOL for 
we have engaged the services of 
MADAI1 FRANCOISE MARIE ROSE, 
OF PARIS, 


accomplished and exper 


an highly 


enced teacher of dressmaking a /a 
Paris, 
We also have recently added to 


our establishment Prof, W. B. Spencer 
an expert Crayon Artist and Dress De- 
signer as teacher of dress designing 
hence we are fully equipped to train 
your daughters for positions of useful- 
ness in the business world where they 
are most needed, for what woman of in- 
telligence and observation will have the 
audacity to assert that accomplished, 
educated and “rained dressmakers are 
not needed ? 

Do you desire 
revere 


that 
your memory? 

usefulness ? 

Think of the millions already spent 
annually for dress and then what the 
future must be and can you /ad/ fo seea 
grand opening for cultured, educated 
and frained women. 


Come and let us reason together. 


your daughters 
Then fit them for 
lives of 


by a broad full sash of the white, 
the long ends of which are finished 
with a little yellow silk tassel ball. It 
is so dainty in its angelic purity of 
coloring that whoever dons it may 
be sure of wearing the enchanted 
look of youth. 


HE tailor-made girl is nattier 
and neater this season than 
ever if such a fact be deemed _ possi- 
ble. Her skirts, which are ample, 
are so much so that they can swing 
clear of the ground for several 
inches without seeming of a miss’s 
length or leaving her feet in undue 
prominence. This is a_ certain 
amount of freedom combined with 
comfort and ease of mind. 

Her coats may be double or sin- 
gle breasted and may have three or 
four pockets as she may choose. 
The coat skirts are not very long 
but rather full. The sleeves are dig. 
Some have large flaring cuffs turned . 
back from the hand; others none at 
all. Inthe cut of the lapels there 
are varied styles, double effects be- 
ing greatly used. 

Then there are the inevitable 
shirt waists, which, all the same, are 
deservedly popular. Finally the 
vests, which are sometimes made of 
the same material as the suits, or 
sometimes in contrast in red or 
white with brass buttons. But taken 
all in all, with each detail in due 
consideration, the fashion fisfan en- 


during one. 
A QUAINTLY sweet costume is 
that one made famous by the 
“ong ago Puritan Priscilla, which in 
her name was donned by her many 
representatives in Faneuil Hall at 
the late Mayflower Tea. The gown 
itself did not so much matter, but 
the fresh and dainty muslin caps, 
kerchiefs, cuffs and aprons, made 
after the Priscilla pattern, were be- 
coming and bewitching on each and 
every maiden who flitted here and 
there hospitably serving thé tea. 
They did not all look like saints, 
you may be sure of that; each one 
showed her own individuality de- 
spite the similarity in garments, 





Mote day there will be a going 
back to this style of dressing, 
even if in our present range, ad 
libitum, among all things wearable, 
it seems an unlikely state of affairs. 
Just when, however, is an open ques- 
tion, H. MR 
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KS. Helen Boice-Hunsicker of 
Philadelphia gave her 
Song Recital in Boston on Tuesday 
evening at Copley Hall. The 
gramme stated that she had “the 
artistic assistance of Master Arthur 
M. Hartmann, violinist, and Miss 
Cathrine Hall, accompanist.” 
Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker 
herself as a 
there was a genuine 
hers is. TI 
and resonant 
reach the 


first 


pro 


announces 
but if 
contralto voice, 


soprano - ever 


1e lower notes are rich 
when she 


soprano 


tries to 


higher notes her 


voice is rasping and harsh, Particu 
larly disagreeable is the forcing pro 
cess combining a sudden attack with 
a sort of shrieking portamento in 
which she Her 
performance was singularly uneven 
at her best, one would say that a 
new star had dawned ; but the very 
next song or even another part of 
the same would injure the pleasant 
impression. She sang _ English, 
Irish, Scotch, and French songs 
there were disagreeable 
about her pronunciation of 
English and German; but her 
dering of Auf Wiedersehn had 
charm. 

In spite of all criticism, it 
be admitted that Mrs. 
sicker has a striking 
and great fascination, and that is 
worth much. Her perfect self-pos 
session, her graceful bearing, her 
unaffected manner of singing and 
the thoroughly musical feeling which 
she threw into her interpretations 
amply atoned for short-comings 
which were perhaps noticed only by 
the more critical. 

She was unique in many of the 
effects which she produced and such 
work certainly will win recognition 
and popularity. 

The setting of the 
artistic and beautiful : exotic plants 
were placed around and a vista 
through the scenery looked tempt- 
ing. It is a question whether 
such ornamentation, however at 
tractive to the eye, and particu- 
larly the open top of the stage, 
does not cause loss to the music. 
Back spaces are tone-swallowing. 

Master Hartmann, with his 
Vuilleame violin, made a decided 
impression on the large audience. 
His bowing is remarkably good and 
his musical memory is prodigious. 
His attacks were not always correct; 
tentative, as it were, he would in- 
stinctively correct false intonation. 
The strings of the violin were 
largely to blame: they seemed pro- 
vokingly willing to slip. Much of 
his work was surprisingly strong 
and good, honest and genuine. In 
a boy of his age, immaturity is to be 
expected. Sincerity of purpose is 
there: growth will fill the possibili- 
ties. He is certainly alittle prodigy. 
We can not find it easy to praise 
the accompanist’s work in the 
Saint-Saens concerto. It was rather 
bunglingly played, with difficulties 
slighted. As an accompanist to the 
songs, she was far more satisfactory. 
The audience was large and judicious 
in applause. 
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ober, 1555S, ) ne present 


time, 2 compos ve peen 


represented. numberin 
104, 
26, and all 
maining forty 

Messrs 


Stephen 


Eng! ind S52, 
other 
nine 
james D 
». Otratton are preparing 
compendious dict 
artists, authors and composérs born 
in England, It entitled 
British Musical 
There is to be a series of concerts 
given in London under the 
of a Only the 
women will be | 


ionary of musical 
will be 
Biography 


direction 
woman music ot 
layed Such i 
scheme 
on the 
can women 
Miss L; 


others rig 


could be run for some time 


Amer! 
there are Mrs. Beach, 
Miss Helen ( 


] ttle Boston vh ) 


compositions of our 
larke ind 
9 here in 
have done first-class work in all kinds 
of composition. 

A week 
J. W. Chadwick’s overture, 
Melpomene, will be produced at the 
Philharmonic Concert in London 

Mme. Albani, Mme. Antoinette 
Stirling, Mlle. Antoinette 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Hallman, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. 
Watkin Mills make concert tours of 


the United States next season. 


from next Thursday, Mr 


new 


l'rebelli, 


Foli, M. 


Signor 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
Che Bostoniana Club had a house- 
warming Wednesday 
their new home, 83 


evening, at 
Newbury street, 
which was quite an enjoyable occa- 
sion for members and guests. Al 
though but little more than a 
old, its influence is already 

the community. It was Rev. 
]. Savage who suggested the name 
Bostoniana, and it is to the earnest 
and persistent efforts of its members, 
that they 
their own, 


year 
felt in 
Minot 


clubhouse of 
a time. 

lhe lower floor of the building is 
utilized for a hall, the second for 
offices and committee rooms; in 
fact, the entire building is occupied 
by the Club and by the publishers 
of the Bostonian Magazine. Wednes- 
day evening, the hall was tastefully 
decorated with asparagus vines, 
white lilacs, cut flowers and palms 
Bergman’s orchestra furnished con- 
tinuous music and refreshments were 
served. Guests were presented to 
the president, Mrs. LB. Phillips, 
vice-president, Albert S. Pitts, and 
Mrs. Pitts, by the entertainment 
committee, Mr. Henry N. Norton, 
chairman, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. R. 
Pattee, Mrs. M. S. Child, Mrs. 
Henry L. Fay, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward and Mrs. F. O. Guild. 

During the evening, Miss Maud 
Murray contributed a musical recita- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. F. Percy 
Middleton of New York; Miss 
Katharine Ridgeway rendered The 
Marriage of the Flowers and another 
gem, Miss Helen M. Winslow read 


possess a 


in so short 


one of her original poems and Miss 
Ella Chamberlain whistled. Frappé 
Miss Edith Childs, 

Miss Robinson, 
ated with nastur 


was 
Miss 
from 


served by 
Holden and 
tables decor 
tiums and ferns. 
lhe affair 
ind at the close a 


informal, 
business 


was entirely 
brief 
when it 
future meetings 
third Tuesday 


illed, 
hold all 


and 


Session was ( 
ted to 
on the 
evenings 
Mrs. Phillips, 
Miss Stockwell 
the 


was 


nrst 


Mrs. 


were 


and 
4 hosen de le 
next State Federation 
meeting Among those present 
Mrs. Minot J. Savage, Mrs. 

bba Goold W Mrs. N. V. 
Titus, Mr. \. Maynard 
Richardson, lizabeth Lough 
lin, Mrs. Upham, Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, Mrs. Southwell, 
Mr. N. W. Ladd, Miss 
som, Mrs. Henry W. 
Norcross, Miss Kate Greene, Mrs. 
Charles J. Page, Mrs. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Pot 

Miss Leonard, Mrs. EF. M. 
Miss Dunklee, Mrs. Jennie 
Chaloner, Mr. Walter I 

ki indly loaned several 
f his valuable canvasses to further 
decorate the room, of the 
club members. 

The Bostoniana Club will have an 
outing on May 30,bytally-ho, to Con 
cord and historic places 
stopping on the return at 
Mrs. Marion A. Mc 


ngton for luncheon. 
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this summer, will be a 


and 
shortly, 


Thomas 
Hull 
occupy the 


Charles Utley 


will leave for 
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where they will 


Henry 


cottage. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. M. 
at the Longwood, 


Rev. T. W. Nickerson, Ir., the 
Rector of the Church of the 
Messiah, will sail for Europe shortly, 
returning in September to begin his 
duties. 


Wentworth 
will summer 


new 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole 
will spend a portion of the summer 
at Swampscott. 


Mrs. Calvin A. Richards and 
Miss Richards will spend the month 
of June at the Longwood, Wyoming, 
going later to Magnolia. 


On May 4, the College Club, Mrs. 
L. Shannon Davis president, was 
incorporated. This flourishing club 
of college graduates has a member 
ship of 250, which is necessarily 
limited, owing to their lack of room 
to accommodate more. There is a 
long waiting list, and when the new 
clubhouse is built andlarger quarters 
than the Bellevue affords, can be 
secured, the membership will reach 
well into three hundred. On Mon- 
day and Saturday afternoon, meet- 
ings are held and tea is served. 
During the past season they have 
had many notables as guests of 
honor. 


Mrs. G. B. Lenfest and her pupils, 
assisted by Mrs. Emilie Grant Wil- 
kinson and Mr. Frank A. Kennedy, 
gave a very enjoyable musicale in 
Union Hall, Tuesday evening, before 
a large audience. Mrs. Lenfest con- 
tributed one number Se Sarran 
Rose (Melba’s song) which was en- 
cored. All her pupils acquitted 
themselves admirably, especially 
Miss Kittie Flynn, one of the young- 
est of all, whose rich contralto voice 
in the For All Eternity was heard 
to advantage. Miss Flynn was as- 
sisted by Mr. Kennedy, and was 
attractively gowned in blue silk with 
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Dresden figures. Mrs 
peared in ecru silk wit! 
mings; Miss M. B 
white, Mrs. T. E 

low with green trin 
Mary Toner in whit 
Scott in yellow. The 
final number, Ave Mar 
tifully rendered by 
Miss Toner and Mr. } 
were flowers and a b 
ushers. 
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E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano | 
453-463 Washington Stre 
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SIGNOR FABIANI, 

Newly-Arrived Par an | 

enst Unfiied Method 

instruction, 

Soto Concert Harpist 
754 Tremont Street 
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A LADY going to Nant 
season would like to 
of young ladies, not ut 
age. Best of references g 


Address A.B. Commonw 
Trem Boston. Mass 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE 


Formerly Pierce Build 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional 


DRESS, 


Finest European Importations, ¢ 
in coloring and texture, for Street t 
tumes, House and Party Dress. s 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpe 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seav« 

Tasteful Millinery in con 
when desired 

Ladies’ Own Materialsn 
ble Prices. 


L. B. FLETCHER & Ul 


mt St 





Always on hand a complete | 


NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc: 


Mackintos 


hes. 


Custom Sbirts to Measure 


LB. Fletcher & 


158 Boylston Street 


opp. the Common. 
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| he sweeps iunnath the 


rely unaccustomed. 
re fora jaded Ameri- 
trained by the critics 


temperament 


of nationality, 


and shake us, 


gh nervous and pas- 


unwholesomeness 


1 
or wholesomely 


s of his power. 


moment to be 


the plane of every day 


exalted potency 


!—is usually set 
ibrant with lower appeal. 


human passions of 


purely elemental form 
ns that Shakespeare 


to recognize it as a neces- 
representation that 


terest from the person- 
layer, it isa startling 
feel ourselves i 


layer that they seem to 
t the passion of one 


wed as I have tried to 


ymplete the work his 
makes possible. 

‘ romantic-looking,’ 
Please take a 
picture of him in 
e big one in ‘ citizen’s 
centres the character- 


of the South, 
ness of youth are all in 


at the mouth 
‘ook at the mouth you 
y frre sire beautiful, 


this extraordinary com- 
jualities that makes his 


Sheridan 


aptuaingreipacteninaad 


work vivid, human vibrating on the 
one hand, and exalted on the other. 
So overmastering is the effect of his 
personality that you are likely to do 
his art scant justice. Consider 
for an instant the equipment of 
technique necessary to control the 
enormous vitality and amazing 
power he puts into his work Re 
member for a moment that last act 
of Ruy Blas: climax after climax 

ending with the sustains od white 
heat of Ruy’s turn upon his master 
to kill him. The vital power ex 
pended is such that were the player 
not secure in the unassailable ce1 

tainty of artistic control and tech 
nique, the entire man would have 
been shattered before the scene were 
half complete 

This considered merely mechani- 
cally. In a word, he not only has 
an enormous power to fulfil the 
possibilities of his temperament, but 
he is art-master of his power. 

And after all this it will not do to 
fail to bring tribute to his comedy 
such comedy ashe gives us in Don 
Cesar. The exhilaration of contact 
with that adorable vagabond-gentle 
man is better than medicine for sick 
folk any day. And kindly note that 
always Don Cesar is a gentleman 
more and higher than that, a noble 
man-gentleman. 

We have every right to expect 
high development along tragic lines 
for this Salvini, and so perhaps it 
behooves us to take with gratitude 
the comedy his youth gives us now, 
and which we may miss presently. 
For time flies. SHERIDAN. 


The Dramatic Mirror of May 25 
will publish as a supplement an artis 
tic picture, reproduced from an ex 
clusive photograph, of the D’Aven 
ant bust of William Shakespeare. 
This bust, which was for many years 
a jealously-guarded treasure of the 
Garrick Club, London, now rests in 
the Memorial Library at Stratford 
Upon-Avon. 


At the Boston Theatre Trilby con 
tinues to interest large audiences. 


WHAT IS A GOOD SHOE? 

There is no better answer than 
“A Crawford Shoe.”’ No shoe from 
which you can get better value for 
your money. No shoe which will 
please you as well from the day you 
buy it until it is worn out. 

We want you to know the Craw 
ford shoe. We want you to try it. 

We want you to know that a good 
shoe, well made of the best of mate 
rial, is not necessarily expensive. 
We want you to know that it is 
cheaper to wear the best shoe made 
than to buy a poor shoe on the 
grounds of economy. 

You like a good looking, good 
wearing and good ag omy - shoe 


This combination is to be had in a 


Crawford shoe for either $3.0 
$4.00, $5.00 or $6.00 
It has no equal. 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties pe rsonally 
to the interesting historical points in tha city She is 


recommended by the editors of this paper 


Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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Beecham's pills for const- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢, Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annes) calles more than 6.090.000 bores. 





FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely up 
holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 


PRICE, $40.00 
Address, P. 0. Box 245, Boston. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every dav, I can re 
commend one 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


YOU HAVE SEEN 


. /DOTIONIS: 
POWDER ¥ 


advertised for many years, but have X 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 

not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER Is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 

ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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It is sold everywhere. 


EDD DOD CCH 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


Aims to present in a practical way 


gppppp>np< 


AS >>5>> 


new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
*  GALZ 


Cure Constipation, 


Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
AND 
Purifies the Blood. 
a : t > o yst y i , ot wh h i ip ~ . e. 
y mo griping or psequent depression 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. ne Bottie 50 Doses. 


Brig € Spirit and Inv gorates the Mind 
/t is its own best duertisement Send 12c. in stamps 
for ample t 
Nathan G. Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn,Mass 
Retail druggist lied by ev ery 
Boston Wholesale House 










WHAT BRINGS RELEASE FROM 
DIRT AND GREASE? WHY DON’T 
YOU KNOW? 





“A Ship 


Without a RUDDER is 
at the mercy of the 
ELEMENTS. 


A WOMAN 


Without a PROFEs- 
SION is at the mercy of 
the WORLD. 





We would lift her above such a con- 
tingency by giving her a_ profession 
equaled by few, excelled by none. 


Master It and you have at your 
command the wealth of the world. Is 
it not worth the effort? Mothers, we 
are prepared to fit your daughters for 
lives of «usefulness, honor and fame. 
Will you not help them? We are pre- 
pared to teach in most approved man- 
ner the 


Art and Science of 
Dressmaking. .. 
We have expert artists: specialists 


in each of our departments We so 
licit investigation. 


We teach... 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNING. 


PITTOCK’S —_m. 
Dress Cutting School, 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 


We have Succeeded 


The Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 





Come and see our 


‘lds SuiTs 


ee 


Made to your Order from 


Black or Blue 
Clay Worsteds, 
(English) 
Black, Blue or 
Fancy Cheviots, 


Tweeds and 





Cassimeres, 
in 
Plaids, 
Checks 


and 








Stripes 





PLYMOUTH ROCK © 
COMPANY, 


fi and 17 ELIOT ST. 


Our Only Store in Boston. = 
HAUUASAUUUINL TUNA te 


Ht 


LMM 


BRANCH, 
226 WESTMINSTER STREET, 
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THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 


|* was Frederick Borromeo, the 

cousin of jSan Carlo Borromeo, 
who founded this library that was 
the first one in all Europe that could 
be called a public library. 

It was the only one that was un- 
connected with a college or convent 
where only the privileged few could 
gain access to the books, and it was 
thrown open to the public and to 
all students, and for them letter 
writing materials were also furnished. 

Like San Carlo, whose memory is 
forever held sacred by the Milanese, 
Frederick Borromeo was archbishop 
of Milan, and he had many of the 
characteristics of hissainted relative, 
one of which sim 
plicity. In all the building there is 
no record of his having founded it, 
there is no bust or statue of him and 
there are no inscriptions. 


was his extreme 


If one is familiar, however, with 
the motto of San Carlo which Fred 
erick also took for his own, it will be 
noticed in severed portions of the 
building —‘ humilitas.’ And even 
his name was not given to the Li- 
brary, but he rather chose to dedi 
cate it to St. Ambrose, the great 
bishop whom he strove to worthily 
follow. 


Alessandro Manzoni the great 
novelist and poet of Milan, in his 
most famous novel that is a perfect 
picture of Italian manners and cus- 
toms and characters of the seven- 
teenth century, has made Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo one of his chief 
characters. An English translation 
of this work is called ‘ the Betrothed 
Lovers.’ 

The affairs of the Ambrosian Li- 
brary are conducted by a sort of 
committee, or ‘congregation,’ of 
ecclesiastics, the chief in charge 
having the title of Prefects. Early 
in this century this position was 
filled by Cardinal Mai, of whom we 
shall speak later. 

Every day the library is open, 
and visitors may enjoy to the utmost 
the study of the treasures it contains, 
and they may consult its books at 
any time. The arrangement of 
books is peculiar, going wholly by 
size and shape and not at all by 
class. They are nearly all in one 
high, long hall, ornamented with a 
frieze of portraits of noted men in 
the church, or celebrated scholars. 

But it is not the books of this Li- 
brary that make it famous. It is the 
collection of manuscripts that ren- 
der it valuable an@ wnique. For 
these cannot be secured except un- 
der particular conditions, for infiu- 
ence and money often fail to procure 
them. When the convents and 
monasteries were suppressed, then 
treasures came to light that were 
priceless, 


For instance, at Babbis, near 
Piacenza, where was a noted monas- 
tery that had been founded by Irish 
missionaries in the seventh century, 
and which had a remarkable library, 
from here were secured many manu- 
scripts that contaimed the earliest 
specimens of the Gaelic language in 
the world, one a psalter of the eighth 
century with the commentary of St. 
Jerome, all in the most ancient Irish 
characters and perfectly clear. 
These manuscripts alone make the 





BY 


Frazar 


Ambrosian collection of the greatest 
value, but they are not the 
treasures, by any means. 


Mai became celebrated 
the world over from his study of the 
palimpsests here preserved. 
are manuscripts 


only 
Cardinal 


‘I hese 
very ancient ones 

written upon vellum, and which 
have had the original characters 
rubbed off, to make a place for late 
writing. 

While it had always been 
that there were characters partially 
destroyed, it was Cardinal Mai who 
began to study them, to find out 


seen 


what the original writing was. 
Sometimes the second writing was 
done between the lines of the first, 
but more often it crossed it, and 


the greatest patience was necessary 
in the work of reading the original 
writing, for oftentimes the leaves 
were mixed, and diligent search was 
necessary to make the correct con 
nection. 

He found some orations of Cicero, 
a portion of the Scriptures the work 
of the Gothic bishop Ulfila, a rare 
and wonderful find, for other 
tions of this same Gothic transla- 
tion had been found ina monastery 
near Cologne a hundred years before 

Angelo Mai was made a cardinal, 
and chosen chief librarian of the 
Vatican, where he discovered in the 
palimpsests six books of Cicero that 
twelfth 
tury, and many other most 
works. 


por 


had been lost since the cen 


valuable 


There is,in the Ambrosian Library 
a Virgil, copied by Petrarch with his 
notes on the margin, and in this are 
some pictures done by Simone di 
Memmi, he who was the pupil of 
Giotto, the friend of Petrarch, who 
painted a portrait of his Laura for 
Petrarch, for whom the poet wrote 
two sonnets, and whose frescoes in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
at Florence, are masterpieces. 

With this manuscript is a note 
supposed to be from Petrarch, in 
which he describes his first meeting 
with Laura, but good authority says 
this note is not genuine. 


There is a letter from Lucretia 
Borgia,—-after she had married the 
son of the Duke of Ferrara—to 


Cardinal Bembo, the learned private 
secretary of Leo X, and to this let- 
ter is fastened a lock of her golden 
hair. 

There are also some fragments of 
Homer manuscripts that date from 
the fourth century ; some headings 
of the sermons of San Carlo Bor- 
romeo, and some letters of his dur- 
ing the sitting of the Council of 
Trent ; many drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci —of machines,cannon, and 
fancy sketches—-with descriptive 
notes written by himself, from left to 
right, so that they may only be read 
by placing them before a looking- 
glass ; the Missal of San Carlo Bor- 
romeo, beautifully illuminated and 
bearing his motto— Humilitas ; a fine 
Dante of early date, like the one in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence; 
and many more wonderful treasures 
that are a source of rare pleasure in 
looking over. 

There is an extensive collection of 
pictures, with rare drawings, and 
some fine statuary, also, in the build- 


ing. 
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June 8 
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Apply for Particulars at 


70 & @ Globe Building, 
BOSTON. 


THE MEDICEAN CHAPEL. 


was Ferdinand I who founded the 









[" 


the 


Medicean chapel connected with 
church Lorenzo, at 
Florence, and he intended it to hold 
the Holy Sepulc hre. 

An 


him, 


of San 


had 
Syria, 
a plan by 


relic 


Eastern prince come to 
und pro 
which this 
might be taken 
away from the Turks. 

Ferdinand fitted out a fleet which 
he sent to Syria, and the plan pro- 
posed promised well for a successful 
carrying-out ; for entrance was gained 
to the building that contained the 
Sepulchre, and with saws the work 
was begun for its removal. Suddenly, 
however, the men were discovered, 
and they just managed to escape 
with their lives, leaving their work 
unaccomplished, and the 
heart of Ferdinand dis 
appointment. 


from northern 
posed to him 


most sacred 


filling 
with bitter 
it was Cosimo II who decided to 
this chapel last resting 
place for the Grand Dukes. With 
this end in view, it must be gorgeous 
in its fittings, so the walls were in 
laid with jasper, agate, lapis lazuli 
and malachite, with exquisite de- 
signs for ornamentation done in the 
smooth and beautiful mosaic for 
which Florence is still famous ; and, 
in addition, the armorial bearings 
of the states and cities of Tuscany 
that these Grand Dukes ruled over, 
were done in finest mosaics work 
and helped in beautifying the walls. 

The tombs of the famous family 
are here, together with cenotaphs 
for those of the Medici who are 
buried in other places. 

John of Bologna made the statue 
of Ferdinand J, and one of his 
pupils made the one of Cosimo II. 

The grand ducal crown that was 
designed by Pope Clement VII-— 
Guilio de’Medici—and who, in fact, 
invented the title ‘Grand Duke,’ 
rests upon a cushion that is made 
of rare marbles and inlaid with 
precious stones. 

The chapel has eight sides, and 
the roof has eight sections that are 
most beautifully frescoed, this work 
having been done by a modern 
artist, who was director of the 
Academy at Florence—Benvenuti 
by name. 


use as a 


THORWALDSEN. 


HE great Thorwaldsen is buried 
in the court of the splendid 
museum at Copenhagen that con- 
tains his own work. This museum 
was built by public subscription, 
and the sculptor was always held in 
proudest honor in his native city, 
although he lived there so little of 
his life, Rome having for him the 
strongest ties in his artistic labors. 
For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soorntnc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Dianne 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 


druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mas. Winstow’s Soorsinc Syrvr. 
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European Hote 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the 


W. Garbrecht, Pr< 
Finest situation in Pisa, n:« 





interest Omnibus  ¥° 
Superior table for the tastes of «. 
cans ” 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rye te 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Propriet 


Near the Place da la Concor 
the Louvre, and the Pala 
and Cold Baths in the | P 
tor. Service particularly A 
house with Americans. 





ROFIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nico 
Tolentino. 
Possidon!, Pr 


m, Library 
althiest situat 


G. 
Drawing ro 
He 


ticular atten 


tor 


a 


tion paid Ar 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Ac 


ALU 





verde. 
Flechia & Floroni, P: 
Near the Railway Station and Steams % 


Landing. Hot and ( 
and best possible serv 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Cam 
Spatz & Pianta, Propriet 
Near St. Mark’s Square 
interest Reading ar 


Handsome Ladies’ Par 


vator. Service unsurpass 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Propri« 


Magnificent Situation and 
view of the Jungfrau. H 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the (ua. | 
Mt. Blanc. Be 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. i. 


uci 


This house, situated on the lake, faces ¥ 
Blanc, near the Brunswick M 
the K ursaal. Elevator, Hot a 
Baths Americans patronize this 


LOUVRE 
Paris. 


GRAND MAGASINS du 
Near the Palais Royal, 


The largest establishme the w 
where Americans will find t t par 
lar attention and the best 
artistic goods in Paris. All the la q 
ties are presented to our patrons rg e S 
department is the best and most cares ; 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - P 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO- AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W.¢ 


Latest designs, English, Scotch an¢ - 
Woolens Perfect fit and charges moo™ 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Stt* 





Stylish Walking and Féte Costume 
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a week and, as to The three Registry tables were 
“ : A of the season, was suruounded continually by those 
. lea in. old Fan who wished to write down thei 
Monday afternoon, choice for a state flower, and out of 
. ee t ~ x the histori the 5 signers, at least three qual 
most inspiring as_ ters voted for the Arbutus (May 
ture, with its flower). Each signer became a mem 
ink and white, ber of the Society, receiving a certit 
nds and ropes of cate and a tiny chest of tea 
g es of flags and Among the speakers were Hot 
e of the em Frank A. Hill, secretary f the 
u sts For were not Board of Education, and Prof. Ed 
sembled for a double ward S. Morse 
emorate an epoch Mrs. C. H. Bond, Miss Katharins 
lea Party ot Ridgw Ly and Miss Gertrude | 
eate and i recited, but the most ins} 
ite ve ber to many was the sa ‘ 
ese silent Flag bya delegation of lassi in 
» cosv tea tables, white from the Somerville High 
rated in pink,green School,who were introduced by Mrs. 
a hich were placed be Mary EK. Knowles, committee for the 
ilconies and delightfully state on patriotic teaching in the 
the raised platform. schools, who said, “A part of the 
sided over by Mrs. G work of the Womans’ Relief Cory 
I KE. P. Burnham, Mrs. is to cultivate patriotism in the 
Mrs. A. |} Bates and minds of oul children.’ Vit 
ton Shepard, all of Knowles, as department president, 
| kline, who were and past national chaplain, em 
ana ps of young girls nently fitted to inculcate these teach 
Newton and _ ings 
g f Priscilla lo the t ‘ f Ral Ro r 
n Harvar Flag Boys, the girls left the plat 
s also assisted, form, and then followed The Star 
ystumes. Spangled Banner by Mrs. Ella (¢ 
V Ladd of the Fenderson, when all joined in the 
3 Colonial attire chorus, each one waving high a 
: ind announced the handkerchief. 
f the programme On the platform were His Excel 
: rst to arrive onthe lency and Mrs. Greenhalge, Adj. 
q Commander Thayer, Gen. Dalton and staff officers, Mr. 
3 Asst. Adj. Gen Courteney Guild, Mrs. Roger Wol- 
- t. Inspector Gilman, cott, Mrs. Alice U. Lincoln, Mrs. 
ering Officer Marsh, Eva T. Cook, Dept. President W. R. 
5 Administration Downes C., Mrs. William A. Bancroft, Com 
‘Qa. 3 \ Camp Guild, who were mander Thayer and staff. 
ss escorted to the platform In front of platform, also receiv 
4 Irs. E. Florence Barker, Mrs. J. ing, were the groups representing 
si m »ewall Reed, Mrs. B. Reed Wales history, patriotism, education and 
a idies of the W. R. C. peace, in the persons of Julia Ward 
3 M Mary Dana Hicks with Howe, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, Mrs 
a 1 dignity presided William Lee, Mrs. James W. Cart 
“VRE ; - ufternoon. wright, Mrs. Abba Goold Wool on, 
atag mber on the pro Miss Kate Sanborn, Miss Helen M 
ris. urse Mrs. Ellen A. Winslow, Prof. Ellen Hayes, Mary 
: s opening address, which Adams Courier, Prof. Ellen L. Web 
ealing, patriotic and ster (Wellesley), Mr. C. C. Bragdon, 
Mrs. Richardson out (Lasell), Mr. ‘thomas Cushing, Mrs. 
: fthe Floral Emblem Henry W. Chapin, Mrs. J. B. Bou 
A , f its inception, growth ton, Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, Mrs. 
made astrong and Louise Huntington, Mrs. George f 
for a more beautiful Daniels, Mrs. George C. Bosson and 
Independence Day. as Dr. Helen L. Webster. 
; ; i her home on last Among others were Major George 
HATS 4 ‘Perfumed Patriot- S. Merrill, Mrs. Charles Utley 
: ; ull of the society, as Thomas, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Mrs. 
Tis. E ; gunpowder and ac- Grace LeBaron Upham, Mr. F. R. 
Kimball, Miss Kate C. Phelps, Mrs. 
' Greenhalge, who with J. W. Cartwright, Jr., Mrs. Clare 
a ed during Mrs. Rich- Burleigh, Mrs. Emma B. Loud, Mrs 
> reson ‘s iress, was the next Abbie Danforth, Mrs. F. R. Stod 
Pars - made a stirring plea dard, Mrs Arthur Wilson, Mrs. Ed 
wer, “ whether for the ward S. Sears, Mrs. M. P. Clough, 
: wer,” said he. Mrs. Ida Farr Miller, who as chair 
g, His Excellency was man of the social committee was as 
CAS 2 set of hand-painted sisted by Mrs. F. K. Folsom, Mrs. 
klets by the Plymouth Nella I. Daggett, Mrs. E. C. Mead, 
ide their floral table of the N. H. Daughters Club, Miss 
: rament. Oneofthe Fanny M. Sanborn, Miss Minnie EF. 
' nted theship Mayflower Barker, Miss K. W. Clapp, Miss 
tam ecially decorated by Grace E. Aborn and Miss Gertrude 
: ige. The Black and M. Whitredge, Col. Thomas E. 
am ib of Plymouth, Mrs. Barker and the Misses Barker (Pris 
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igh, Mr. H. H. Cole 
Danforth, are 


this most attractive 


cillas), Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, Mr. 


C. H. Bond, Mrs. Daniel Stedman, 
Miss Miriam Stedman, Miss Lida 
Low, Miss Mabel Daniels, Mrs. 
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Delicacies » 


CARD PARTIES. 


Parisian Wafers. 
Aristocracy. 
Club House Water. 
Tea Rusk. 


Handsome One-Pound Packages. 


Crackers » Ladies. 


LUNCHES. 


Biscuit Flakes. 


Reception Flakes. 
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AFTERNOON TEAS. 


Fleur de Lis. 
At Home. 

Reception Tea. 
Petite Wafers. 


Desirable by Those Who Entertain. 


——— a em 


Manufactured By 


Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co., Boston. 


For Sale by Leading Grocers. 


iheodore P.G ng, Mrs. Jeanne 
Bond Chaloner M1 Southwell, 
the Misses Durgin, Mrs Susie 
Ci ile, Mrs. Marilla M Ricker 
Atty., Capt. FE; E. Locke, Co. L., sth 
Regt., M. V. M., Capt. C. P. Nutter, 
( ( t Infantry shers), Mrs. 


kben Howes, Mrs Harold 
Crosby, Mrs. Edward Payson Uhayer, 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., Mrs 
kK. Danforth, Rev. W. ( 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Andrews, Mrs. 
W. G. Benedict, Mrs May Alden 


Ward, Dr. Eunice D. Kinney, Miss 


| dward 


Caroline 
Winslow, 


Adams, Miss Caroline Price, Mrs. 
William Sewall, Mrs. Charles G 
Ames, Mrs. Leslie C. Wead, Mrs. B. 
| K ¢ h, Mrs Henry G. Weston, 
Dr. and Mrs. Marion, Mrs. E. R. 
Horton, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver Crane, 
Mrs. R. B. Metcalf, Mrs. Sherman 
W. Ladd, Mrs. Eveleen F. Masury, 
Mrs. O. L. Stillings, Dr. Mary 
Greene, Mr. Edwin: ¢ Miller, Mrs. 
Emma Sheridan Fry, Mrs. B. H. 
Currier, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, 
Mrs. Maria S. Porter, Mrs. C. A. 
Breed, Mrs. S. A. Cushing, Mrs W. 
L. Ross, Mrs. W. Clark, Jr., Miss S. 
M. Taylor and Mrs. Major Dana 


A meeting of the Mayflower ‘Tea 
committee will be held at the resi 
Mrs. Richardson at Win 
throp on May 22, opening at 12.30. 


dence of 


A charming afternoon is anticipated 

by all who at the 

side home has done so 
Floral Emblem 


aitend 
of one who 
make the 
Sot lety possible. 


will sea 


much to 


An informal 
dered Mrs. Livermore on ‘Tuesday 
by the M. W.S. A. in the Suffrage 
Park street. From 3 to 5 
a steady stream of well-wishers were 
presented by the 
Messrs Neils ¢ 
G. Nash, Misses 
Lucy A 
Maud | 
ter. 


reception was ten 


Parlors, 3 
ushers, who were 
William 
and 
Miss 
Miss Emma Bax- 


hristensen, 
Mary, Jennie 
Miss Laura Lee, 
and 


] T 
en, 


| 
sy ‘ 
TOWD 


In front of a flower-decked mantel, 


stood Rev. Daniel and Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, their daughters, Mrs. J. 
©. Norris and Miss Lizzie Liver 
more, Mr. J. O. Norris, Miss Mary 
Livermore Norris and little Ethel 


and John Norris, representing three 


, 
generations. Suffrage colors, yellow 


and white, pervaded the room and 


nearly concealed the walls. Mrs. 
Alice Osborne Harris sang, and 
Mrs. Anna C. Lee entertained with 
musi¢ 

Mrs. Livermore was presented with 


a bunch of roses, by Mrs. E. H. Webs 
ter, and entitled 
Our Pioneers. 

Miss Catherine Wilde, Miss Judith 
W. Smith, Miss A. M. Lougee, Miss 
Anna C. Lee, Mrs. L. E. D. Currier, 
H. E. Terner, and F. J. Garrison 
> committee of most admira- 


an original poem 


ble arrangements. Among the 
notable guests were Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Roger Wolcott, 
Mrs. Grace LeBaron Upham, Mr. 


Thomas Cushing, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames, Miss Anne 
Whitney, Mrs. Sarah C, Wellington, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, Miss Blackwell, George 
\. O. Ernst, author of The Legal 
Status of Married Women in Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Ernst, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Kehew, Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Follen Adams, 
Miss Lavinia Hatch, Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick, Mrs. Richard 
Anders, Mrs. Abbey Morton Diaz, 


Mrs. A. G. Boutelle, Mrs. Arthur 
Sacy, Mrs. Eben Howes, Dr. C., 
Lloyd and Mrs. F. D. Osgood. 

Mrs. Ella Grant Nickerson has 


returned from a long sojourn in the 
South and is much improved in 
health. Mrs. Nickerson spent some 
days in Washington as guest of Miss 
Grace Stelle, who has many friends 
in this city. 


Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker of 
Philadelphia, who gave two highly 
artistic concerts in Copley Hall 
during the week, creating a most 
favorable impression, has returned 
to her home. Mrs. Hunsicker was 
entertained by many well known 
persons in musical and literary cir- 
cles, her reputation having preceded 
her here. She is a pupil of Clarice 
Ziska of Paris and Wm. Shakespeare 
of London, and a teacher in her . 
native city. Aside from her glori- 
ous voice, the next best impression 
she made was by her unaffected 
manner and freedom from any effort. 
Master Arthur Hartmann, the boy 
violinist, who has created enthusi- 
asm in foreign lands, and who is en- 
dorsed by C, Saint-Saens, Alex. Guil- 
mant, Hans Richter, Paderewski 
and others, made no end of a hit 
and will be warmly welcomed when 
next he comes. He isa Philadelphia 
lad, born of Hungarian parents in 
1882, and may be called a nineteenth 
century phenomenon. 





FLOWERING 


And Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Clematis, 
Roots and Bulbs. Grape Vines in best 
varieties, and everything for the garden. 
Outside entrance to Faneuil Hall, opposite 
Quincy Market. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS. 
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peed will 

to the Castle 
thy is an old success 
Opera Company. It 
Hollis in ’88 and 


town and gown; 
resented by 


IO 


US Us 


week 
Square. Doro 
of the Duff 
came to the 
delighted both 
gown, that is, rep 
Harvard students. Mr. 
Stephenson has frit sou bien ou lla 
trouvé. ‘The plot of Dorothy is 
chiefly taken from the plot of an 
early drama rhe Custom of the 
Manor, I think, by the excellent Mr. 
Charles Johnson. It is a comedy of 
merit; except for 
spokenness it might today 
long as many a mode ‘rn play. 
An 
friend masquerade as 
Along 


London 


come, next 


no mean its out 
run as 
The 
plot is as follows heiress and 
her 
girls. 
from 
these 


peasant 
two gentlemen 
fall in love with 
One marries the 
the supposed low 
station. The other 
cavalier is ardent in pressing 
his suit, whereupon the very witty 
damsel his flame, calls for assistance. 
The crusty old farmer who runs to 
her aid informs the arrogant suitor 
that he will have another lover to 
deal with. Presently the other 
lover the lady dressed in boys’ 
clothes—appears, forces the ill-man- 
nered gentleman to exchange 
and falls as if killed. The lover is 
beset by yokels and dragged to judg 
ment He is duly rescued by the 
maid, who had loaded the pistols 
with powder and wad only and was 
unhurt. Whereupon he 
offers her honorable marriage. 

In the opera this is made the un 
derplot to a rascally masquerade, on 
the part of the young men, as bur 
gulars. ‘This plot also is taken from 
an early drama, but whether from a 
developed form of The Custom of 
the Country or from another play | 
am not sure. It serves an excellent 
purpose here at all events. 

Ihe best songs in the opera are 
the quintet, A Father’s Pride; the 
song and trio, | am the Sheriff’s 
Faithful Man; the quartet, Now 
Swear to be Good; the Graceful 
Dance, sung by Dorothy; the song 
of Squire Bantam, Contentment; 
the ballet music beginning the third 
act and the quaint old woman's 
chorus following it and Phyllis’s 
song The Time has Come. 

The work of Mr. Hirschfeld, the 
music director and Mr. Jaxon, the 
stage manager, cannot be praised 
too highly. Added to the knowledge 
and experience of Mr. Wolff, their 
talents have achieved remarkable re- 
sults. First nighters comment on 
the smoothness with which the per- 
formance is conducted. 

The advance sale of seats at the 
low prices is growing larger from 
day to day, as the merits of the Cas- 
tle Square Opera Company become 
more widely known, and an early 
application to the box office is de- 
sirable for those who wish to be sure 
of good locations. After Dorothy, 
The Black Hussar. 

Madame Rejane is plucky. She 
has suffered with a cold throughout 
the week, yet she has not missed a 
performance. In case of need her 
bravery would have won for her the 
sympathy of her audiences. But 
there was no need. What Madame 
Rejane can do, being in perfect 
health, Bostonians asa class have, 
of course, no means of knowing; but 


come 
and 
maidens 

heiress, despite 
liness of her 


too 


shots 


of course 
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certainly, ill as she has been, she 
has charmed everyone with her 
sprightliness and with her finish as 
an artist. She remains only one 
week longer. During next week she 
will appear on Monday and ‘luesday 
in Daudet’s Sapho; Wednesday mat 
inee, Mme. Sans-Géne ; 
evening and 
Divorcons; 


Wednesday 
Saturday matinee, 
Thursday, Ma Cousine; 
Friday, La Maison de _ Poupee; 
(Ibsen’s The Doll’s House). On 
Saturday night, there will be a 
special bill consisting of the 4th act 
of Sapho, Lolotte, in act, espe 
cially written for Mme. Rejane by 
Henri Meilac and the 2d and 3d 
acts of Divorcons the best of the 
play. 


one 


This little moral essay is 
THe COMMONWEALTH by Mr. Charles 
W. Arnold, of the Grand Opera 
House. ‘ Words and fashions, cus- 
toms and manners may change, but 
as long as humanity is humanity, 
our passions can never change, good 
and evil will battle for supremacy, 
and just so long a play like The 
Two Orphans, which comes to the 
Grand Opera House next week and 
that epitomizes the best and worst 
of life’s history will live, and suc 
ceeding generations will applaud its 
virtue and hiss its vice. Our Puri 
tan forefathers, in their rigid doc 
trine, knew only two views of things, 
and men, and women; All was right 
or wrong, good or evil, black or 
white to them. The present genera- 
tion are more broad-minded and the 
studies of the day all point to the 
analysis of degrees ; — nothing is all 
good or all bad, and the intricacies 
of vice and virtue are the founda- 
tion of the drama. In The Two 
Orphans there are no less than five 
lovely female characters presented, 
all possessing noble traits, but dif- 
fering so entirely that each becomes 
a type. Some authors make all 
their good women especially after 
one pattern, but here we have 
Louise (played by Kate Claxton) 
sensitive as a wood violet, sweet, 
patient amid sufferings the most 
awful, never complaining, never bit- 
ter, thoughtful and appreciative of 
kindness in all her agony. It is 
safe to say that no one who has ever 
seen this play, no matter how care- 
less he may be, willever forget the 
sad figure of Louise. Henriette, 
brave, proud and self-reliant, endur- 
ing tortures with a strength and 
fortitude that transcends that of the 
martyr, for it requires more courage 
to endure the long drawn out tor- 
tures of life than the momentary 
torture of death. Marienne, poor 
Marienne, cruelest fate of all, to 
have the desire for honor and purity, 
capable of such heroic self-sacrifice 
and yet under the spell of such a 
villian as Jacques; hypnotism we 
would call it nowadays. The Count- 
ess (played by Mme. Janauschek) 
living on an existence that is a 
mockery, trying to strangle the crav- 
ings of her mother love. And the 
pitying Mother Superior, who even 
defies her own conscience to do an 
act of mercy. It seems natural to 
mention Pierre next to these poor 
suffering women, for there is some- 
thing almost feminine in his patience 
and endurance, even in the modesty 
of the way in which he welcomes 
love into his heart. The noble and 


sent to 


gallant Chevalier, braving ridicule, | 
and even death, to save the honor 
of a woman. Contrasted to these 
noble pictures the dark figures of | 
Jacques and that arch-fiend his 
mother loom up in lurid colors. 

Two stars of unusual capability 
will be enlisted in the presentation 

one the gifted emotional actress 
Kate Claxton, and the other the 
distinguished tragedienne, Mme. 
Janauschek. In their support will 
be seen a large company of favorites 
who will endeavor to make next 
week’s engagement of The Two 
Orphans a memorable one. But 
one week will be the engagement’s 
length with matinees on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 

Che last week in May brings back 
to the Grand Opera House the unc 
tious Irish comedian, Billy Barry, 
who will present the final perform- 
ances of The Rising 
Next season Mr. Barry 
in a new play.” 
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The show provided by Mr. 
this week has given universal 
faction. Weber & 
specialty the feature 
burlesque on the’ popular bowling 
craze made a hit, as did also the 
acts of Wood & Shepard the black 
face musical comedians, The Russell 
Bros. and all the list of artists. 
The programme in course of prepara- 
tion for next weekwill be equally 
strong, the leading card being Lew 
Dockstader who returns for a brief 
engagement. No monologue come- 
dian who has yet appeared here has 
achieved more success than this 
talented performer and he will be 
cordially welcomed back. Weber & 
Fields another week intro 
ducing their pool game, and there 
will be over thirty more of the leading 
American and European vaudeville 
cards, among them being the 
grotesque acrobatic team Mazuz & 
A bacco. 

1492 comes to the Hollis on Mon- 
day for a brief stay. This brilliant 
extravaganza has been very much 
changed and brings several novelties 
which are most delightful, for in- 
stance, the first presentation of the 
original Kilanyi living pictures, and 
a most amusing burlesque on Trilby 
with Miss Vaughn in the title role 
and Walter Jones as Svangali. The 
cast is practically unchanged and all 
the old favorites will be warmly 
welcomed. The regular Wednes- 
day and Saturday matinees will be 
given. 
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Miss Marie Burroughs will close 
the winter season for the Museum. 
The theatre now passes into the 
hands of those very energetic gentle- 
men Mr. Frohman and Mr. Rich. 
Great things are now to be expected 
at the Museum, as in the old days. 


No theatrical man in Boston en- 
joys greater popularity than Mr. Saul 
J. Hamilburg, the treasurer of the 
Park. His friends will be glad to 
learn that he is to be tendered a 
testimonial at that house on Thurs- 
day evening, May 23. The play to 
be presented is Hands Across the 
Sea, which ran more than 500 nights 
in London, held the Boston Museum 
stage for nearly an entire season, 
and is everywhere acknowledged as 
Pettitt’s masterpiece. It will have 
one of the strongest casts that ever 
appeared init here. The sale of 
seats is now progressing. 

Louise Beaudet is to remain at the 
Park yet another week. 


To the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week there will come the grue- 
some play, Oliver Twist. Special 
Delivery which has been playing at 
the Bowdoin Square this week, has 
had a great success. 
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Nova Scotia Homespun is at once the most stylish and durable of 
fabrics. Made from long-staple wool, double and twist in the weave, its 
wonderful strength of fibre give those great wearing qualities for which it 
is justly celebrated. 

Our large importations of these highly desirable goods enables us to 
offer them to the public at the exceptionally low prices quoted below. 
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JACKET and TROUSERS SUITS, ages 6 to 16 years, $6.50 
SHORT TROUSERS SUITS, with vest, ages 10 to 16, 8.50 
LONG TROUSERS SUITS, age 13 to 19 years, 12.00 


The above Suits are on exhibition in our Boy’s Window. 
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395 Washington Street. 
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except Saturdays. Sundays, 1 p.m.to5p.m. GENTLEMEN: Week days, t p. m. to 8 
a. m.‘and all day Saturday. Sundays untili p.m. Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 
Six Tickets for $5. Gentlemen wishing to remain over night without extra, 
charge. ADOLPH LUNDIN, PrRoprigror 
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